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THE FAIRY QUEEN AT HOME. 
See illustration on first page. 


T the first glance at this pretty picture one 

would imagine that the Queen of the Fairies 
had descended in person into this wretched gar- 
ret to shower holiday gifts on its poverty-stricken 
inmates, Unfortunately the scene has a more 
prosaic meaning. The Fairy Queen of the Christ- 
mas pantomime at the neighboring theatre is 
dressing at home for her part in the play, while 
her ragged brothers and sisters gaze open-eyed 
at her tinsel and spangles, and her mother sadly 
muses on the difference between the mock-splen- 
dor and the squalid reality. Most of the gay 
butterflies of our brilliant transformation scenes 
emerge from some such dingy chrysalis as this, 
and flutter gauzy wings over weary hearts, 





AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Like some immortal heathen thing, 

All fresh with bloom, with odor sweet, 
With brook and bird and breeze in tane, 
The beautifui bright earth of June 
Moves to the fullness of her noon, 

While serving sunbeams round her fling 

The purple violets as they fleet. 


But when the winter’s feathery rime 
Plumes every leaf and every spray, 
And the deep skies about her close, 
With morning's azure, evening's rose, 
Sparkling along her stainless snows, 
some great spirit, done with time, 
Takes into heaven its white-winged way. 
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GS With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 27 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of 
“GoLpEeN Graln,” “THE ParisIANs,” 
“ PuinEas Repux,” and a variety of in- 
teresting miscellaneous reading matter. 

Another illustrated Eicut-pace Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY 
for January 3, 1874. 





@® An EicutT-paGe SupPPLEMENT, 
. with magnificent full-page illustrations, 
containing another installment of An- 
THONY TROLLOPE’s great Christmas 
Story, 


“HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL,” 
is sent out gratuitously with the present 
Number. 

The next Number of HarRPER’s BAZAR 
will contain the conclusion of “ HARRY 
HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL.” 





we” Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with full-sized patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Ball and Evening Dresses ; 
Dolls’ Dresses ; Boys and Girls’ Suits; Ladies’ 
Street and House Dresses ; Boys’ Overcoats ; Girls 
Jackets ; Crochet Capes ; Fichus ; Work-Baskets ; 
Court-plaster Cases ; Card-Cases, etc., etc. ; with 
vich literary and artistic attractions. 





NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


EW-YEAR’S DAY seems in this country 

to have a special significance, and to be 
welcomed more warmly than at any other 
meridian-—to be anticipated and to be en- 
joyed in a manner peculiar to ourselves. 
Other people have their special high days 
and holidays—the English making an ex- 
ceptionally great festival of Christmas, for 
instance, the Russians of Easter, the Italians 
of half the days of the year; and though 
the time that has been set apart immemo- 
rially for praise and thanksgiving would 
seem to have some inherent claim upon 
Americans, in view of the dangers and dif- 
ficulties overcome in the cruel preparation 
of the blessings they now enjoy, yet New- 
Year’s Day, a voluntary festival, a merely 
poetical anniversary, and one that at first 
sight seems to have no reason for its cele- 
bration at all, has in some unaccountable 
manner taken the precedence of all others 
with by far the greater portion of our citi- 


zens, and proved its right to be by the de- 
light it gives. 

But for the northern portion of New En- 
gland, we observe this day universally from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific with giving and 
visiting and banqueting. We disguise its 
chill with the genial warmth of hospitable 
houses and under tropical luxuriance of 
hot-house blossoms; beauty arrays herself 
among her subtle webs in her most glorious 
aureole to make the day more charming; 
her gallants are there to help her greet it; 
and the whole round of its splendid hours 
rolls away in one long wave of merriment 
from morning till midnight. Long before 
the day arrives mothers begin to look after 
their tables, fathers begin to groan, maidens 
begin to select their choicest dresses, lovers 
begin to develop great connoisseurship in 
jewelry; and when the day dawns at last 
pretty pictures it sees in every house, where 
the young girls, lavely in all the modern ac- 
cessories to loveliness, have paused midway 
in their distracting toilettes and run down 
to put the finishing touches to the spark- 
ling snowy boards, where pearly finger tips 
twinkle among purple grapes, and the roses 
and violets are less rosy and less blue than 
the dimpled cheeks and the bright eyes of 
the fair expectant damsels so busy among 
them, and who, while they make pictures of 
gayety and pleasure in the rich man’s house, 
have not forgotten with their bounty to 
make them beforehand in the poor man’s 
house as well, till the dawn sees every where 
such scenes of jubilation that it might look 
upon this world, so far at least as its West- 
ern hemisphere is concerned, as nothing but 
a world of happiness! 

And certainly we need not marvel at this 
manifestation, for it is something so entire- 
ly in consonance with the spirit of our peo- 
ple, with its gay enterprise and eagerness to 
go ahead, that it carries its explanation on 
its face—a spirit that is constantly “ for- 
getting those things which are behind and 
reaching forth unto those things which are 
before,” and which hails the first day of the 
unbroken year as the gate into great possibil- 
ities, great achievements, great enjoyments. 
It is in Old Eng'and, perhaps, the primitive 
land of steady habits, that they may regret 
the departure of the old year: 


“Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearil sighing: 
fal paomertet fe 
For the Old Year lies : 
Old Year, you ane not ie: 
You came to us so readily. 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old Year, you shall not die! 
That regret answers for a land where peo- 
ple are wedded to the past, and believe the 
future has nothing to offer with which they 
can be more content than with what they 
have. But the spirit of America cries out 
in a later strain of the same singer, and there 
is hardly a soul of us that does not echo it, 
so full is the to-morrow of this wonderful 
land where every day is richer than the day 
before. 
“Rin wild bells, to the wild sky, 
yl ng cloud, the frosty light ; 
The is dying in the nigh 
Ring out, wild bells, and let 7 ‘die !” 
Last year was fair enough, very like, but 
next year must be an improvement on it, 
for we are an inventive race, and few of us 
ever see a new patent without completing it 
by some attachment of our own. On this 
point of the possibility of bettering ourselves 
we are all optimists; the world moves for 
us; we hold that the race improves, that the 
country is better off, that comforts increase, 
and that we ourselves are to have a share in 
the general distribution of happiness. Per- 
haps this year we temporized with fortune; 
next year, remembering that none but the 
brave deserve the fair, we will take her by 
storm. This year was comparatively good, 
it may be; next year shall be superlativély 
best. It has been all very well, this year, to 
woo; next year it may be better yet to win. 
The watch-words of our civilization are pur- 
pose and hope. Hopefulness itself is the 
dominating characteristic of the American 
who has not dyspepsia. We are intent and 
in earnest, doing mighty work. Now and 
then we stop long enough to take breath— 
and spend it in a boast—and then we go on 
with our great march, tunneling our way 
through mountains and under lakes, felling 
forests, ripping up gold mines, developing 
magnificent resources with tne helping hand 
of magnificent institutions, and each of us 
trying to turn—and expecting to turn—some 
little stream of the resources into our own 
private treasury ; and this eagerness for ma- 
terial advance is a sort of foundation, after 
all, on which we rear loftier hopes and in- 
tentions, like that state of physical well-be- 
ing for which the soul finds itself all the 
stronger and the more able to do and dare. 
It is no wonder, then, that we all welcome 
the New Year as another step toward our 
goal, toward the completion of our fortune, 
the crown of our love, the salvation of our 
soul, as the case may be with each one. And 
for our own part—though we doubt if every 








youth who equips himself for enjoyment on 
that day, if every maiden who adorns her- 
self to receive him with smiles and blushes, 
with flowers and fruit, with coffee or Cham- 
pagne, is at all aware of it—yet we see in 
the joyous and national celebration of the 
opening of the year the confidence of a hap- 
py people in the benevolent government of 
the world, a confidence that is, in reality, a 
species of unspoken thanksgiving. 

Yes, let the Old Year die, we sing again 
with the poet; the New Year comes with 
fuller reception for us, fuller wisdom, a full- 
er measure of our days. If there is sorrow 
hidden under its bright mantle, like the me- 
mento mori under the flowers of the Egyp- 
tian feast, we do not lift the veil; and if it 
brings us nothing else, it at least brings us 
one degree nearer the great reward of our 
labors. 











BONNETS. 


E presume the time will never come, 

as it never has been, when that guard- 
ian of the public good, the -public press, 
will be pleased with the prevailing bonnet 
of the era. We have gone through every 
vicissitude of head-gear, from the Leghorn 
flat and the coal-scuttle of our ancestresses 
to the knot of lace and ribbon worn a few 
years since, and nothing out of the whole 
range has been at all satisfactory to our cen- 
sors. The great Leghorn was pronounced 
a monstrosity, the calash a hypocrisy, the 
cottage bonnet a piece of prim precision, 
the flaring-brimmed bonnet and the high- 
crowned an outrage on all who walked or 
sat behind it, the hat a masculine affecta- 
tion, its varieties vulgarities, and the small 
bonnets of recent years have not been con- 
ceded to be bonnets at all, but mere head- 
dresses, “ composed,” said one critic, “of a 
single straw and a bit of taste, although we 
must confess the taste in the affair to be en- 
tirely of lutestring.” The only bonnet that 
has ever received praise is the Quaker bon- 
net, and that, we might suppose, because it 
is so ugly that praise is safe, since it never 
will be generally adopted. It is true, noth- 
ing is lovelier than a rosy young Quakeress 
in her silver gray, except a placid old one; 
bat let that bonnet once become the style, 
and how long before the outcry of condem- 
nation of its hideous want of grace and sym- 
metry would be heard in the land ? 

It is quite natural that after a century or 
so of this sort of endeavor has passed, and 
there is still failure in the attempt to please, 
a certain amount of carelessness should su- 
pervene as to whether we please or not, and 
we should even dare to lift our eyes and crit- 
icise the head-gear of our critics, the crit- 
ics who, under the utter barbarity of a tall 
silk hat—a thing without meaning, without 
design, without comfort, without beauty, 
the first thing, except strong drink, that 
out of our whole civilization the red Indian 
adopts—venture to say a word about what 
any body else wears, venture to concern 
themselves with our mote while they carry 
about such a beam! 

And yet the hat, the shelter of the head, 
be it on man or woman, is a very important 
auxiliary of the body politic; of the body 
politic, we repeat, and quite as essentially 
so as of the body physical, for the cap is 
not only the symbol of all our liberty, but 
the wearing of the cap is a right that has 
been slowly wrung from aristocracy by the 
people, and is one of the first and chiefest 
marks of their emancipation. Indeed, so 
jealously, though it is possible unconscious- 
ly, is this still felt that it is said the En- 
glishman’s tenderest spot is his hat; and 
we have heard the story told of an eccentric 
individual whose outrageous behavior in all 
points of morality and decency was totally 
overlooked by his club on account of his 
genius, till he one night pulled down all 
the hats from the rack in the hall and tram- 
pled on them, when the fire in the British 
breast rose at that insult to its most cher- 
ished rights, and the wretch was unani- 
mously and instantaneously expelled from 
the club. 

The ancients knew no such thing as a cov- 
ering for the head alone, either for men or 
women, in time of peace, other than a wreath 
of laurel or of roses. When in stress of 
weather it became desirable to protect the 
head, the edge of the skirt of the robe was 
thrown over it, and we can amuse ourselves 
now by imagining the extremely dignified 
appearance of DEMOSTHENES or of ARISTO- 
TLE caught in a shower, and scurrying home 
with their gowns turned up over their heads. 
But the Romans came early to perceive the 
advantage of a shelter of a handier and less 
vulnerable sort, and had several fashions of 
the cap—-so called in the first instance from 
caput, the head—one of which was the cap 
which they always put upon their slaves 
in according to them the rites of freedom. 
From this incident the liberty-cap derives 
its origin and its symbolism, and to it the 
students in foreign universities owe the pic- 
turesque adornment with whose investiture 





the foundation of the college delights their 
hearts at matriculation—a thing given to 
them at the outset to signify that they also 
had passed beyond the condition of slaves, 
and were no longer to be obedient to the 
terrors of the rod. Some tradition of this 
assumption of the cap by the foreign stu- 
dent is probably to be found in the custom 
of our own colleges, which would make a 
Freshman hesitate, almost in fear of life, 
and terribly in fear of ridicule, before put- 
ting on the tall hat that has become the in- 
dex of the superior privileges of the Soph- 
omore. It is, however, only a little more 
than four hundred years since the cap was 
first worn in modern Europe, helmets and 
hoods and the skirt of the priest’s gown hav- 
ing been the previous vogue. But when 
CuarRLEs the Seventh came gayly riding 
into Rouen, with all his sacred lilies about 
him, the whiter for the glory that JEANNE 
p’Arc’s life and death had shed upon them, 
his nobles wore the caps, that were then for 
the first time seen, and that for a long time 
were confined to themselves, just as among 
several of the Oriental peoples it is still a 
part of the insignia of rank. But gradual- 
ly, as the people of Europe wrested away 
the privilege of wearing the cap, the cleric- 
al orders changed its shape from round to 
square, and it is in that form that the uni- 
versities preserve it to-day. This cap, which 
was made of velvet, was called the mortier, 
and none but kings and princes and knights 
were allowed to wear it; but another cap, 
made of wool, was called the bonnet—is 
still called so by the Highlander—and it is 
the bonnet that has been yielded to the 
women. 

But women do not make it of wool any 
more. Some of the brightest growth that 
waves on the Italian plains gives straw to be 
plaited into its form; the finest velvets, the 
softest silks, are folded to its shape; the des- 
erts of the East, with all their flying splendors, 
are ransacked for the plumes of the ostrich ; 
Persian gardens surrender the bird-of-para- 
dise, and Brazilian forests the jeweled hum- 
ming-bird, to nestle upon it in the midst of 
roses that want nothing but fragrance; and 
peasant women give a part of their lives in 
working the bit of lace that adorns it and 
makes it priceless. And we put it on our 
becurled and bebraided heads, and flaunt it 
saucily in the faces of those who for genera- 
tions compelled us to go without it. 

Bat there are occasions when, in spite of 
its value and beauty and symbolism, it has 
been sometimes thought it would be better 
to go without it. The urchin who wears his 
first boots is proud of them to such extent 
that he would gladly wear them to bed with 
him, and always steps in the manner that 
will get the most creaking out of them; and 
we imagine that many foreigners must look 
upon us, in our love for our bonnets and our 
pride in them, as not unrelated to that ur- 
chin. For in the land from which the for- 
eigners come no lady wears her bonnet at 
theatre or opera; if she is ignorant of this 
custom an usher politely addresses her, and 
conducts her to a dressing-room, where a 
waiting-maid relieves her of her bonnet and 
outer wraps, and she rejoins her escort pres- 
ently bare-headed. This custom is not, as 
might be supposed at first glance, a com- 
plete revulsion and departure, on the part 
of theatrical people, from the puritanical 
observance of the command that women 
should be covered in an assembly, but is a 
regulation made only to give an air of full- 
dress and high-breeding to the house, and 
make the scene gay and attractive as possi- 
ble, since nothing can be brighter or more 
cheering than a full opera-house, the showy 
portion of whose audience is composed of 
ladies lovely in evening dress, and gracious 
with the manners that incensibly accompa- 
ny eveniug dress. In our own public halls, 
when, perched on some pretty head whose 
tresses already give it size, a hat that is a 
wilderness of flowers and feathers and grass- 
es and all manner of shaking and twittering 
ornaments moves ceaselessly before your line 
of vision, with every blade of grass and every 
ribbon and every feather refracting the light 
for your dazzled eyes in a new angle, till you 
are able out of all that is before you to see 
nothing but that hat, which obliterates stage 
and platform, then you wish with all your 
soul that the foreign law of hats prevailed 
in this free land, and that all, in being free 
to do as they please, should not thereby be 
free to torment their neighbors. Yet so 
long as our nimble-fingered girls can make, 
out of any collection of odds and ends to be 
found at home, a hat at a cost of five dollars 
that only a vivid imagination can distin- 
guish from the milliner’s hat that costs fifty, 
no one can blame them for liking to wear it. 
And though we look forward to the perfect 
head-dress with the eye of the philosopher 
and the optimist, we must confess that we 
can hardly picture any thing lovelier than 
the latest fashion in hats always seems to 
us—lovely, we suppose, because the fashion 
is always seen most strikingly on the lovely 

young faces of those that earliest adopt it! 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE YOUTH’S STREET SUIT. 


HE youth's street suit, illustrated on page 

4, and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished, is made in the popular English fashion, 
and is appropriate for boys from nine to fifteen 
years old. ‘he English sack, sometimes called 
a reefing sack, is longer than the pea-jacket now 
so much worn by lads, but is shorter than a 
frock-coat. It has a plain square front, with a 
fitted back, in which the seams are far apart at 
the waist, and not defined by buttons. The 
sleeves are easy-fitting. The vest is single- 
breasted, and rolled low, to correspond with the 
coat. The long pantaloons fit the legs closely, 
spring out — over the ankles, and are 
shaped precisely like those worn by gentlemen. 
The favorite material at present for the coat 
and vest of such suits is very dark blue cloth 
with smooth surface, or else with almost invis- 
ible dmgonal lines. ‘The entire suit may be 
of the same material, but the pantaloons are 
more usually of cassimere, either dark gray, dark 
blue, or black. For dressy occasions complete 
suits of blue, brown, or black are most popular ; 
for every-day wear heavy Scotch mixtures of iron 
gray, and invisible plaids of black and white. are 
chosen, All the ornamental braiding used on 
small boys’ suits is dispensed with, the garments 
having merely bindings and buttons, and being 
as plainly made as those worn by gentlemen. 
The shirt fronts for large boys have broud pleats, 
or else are merely of doubled linen ; the shirt col- 
lar is turned down, and the cuffs are of the usual 
square shape. Their neck-ties of black, blue, or 
lavender are the Windsor shape, viz., a bias 
band of soft silk tied in a bow, or else the made- 
up yachting scarf is used, with small sailor knot 
and long ends. Seal-skin turbans, with high in- 
dented crowns, or else felt turbans of a similar 
shape, are worn by youths. English shoes, with 
heavy projecting soles, and low broad heels, are 
preferred to boots. 

The overcoat is a loose ample sack, single- 
breasted, with the buttons concealed by the fash- 
ionable fly fronts. Rough-surfaced cloths, such 
as fur beaver, Elysians, and chinchilla, are used 
for midwinter overcoats, as they are more stylish 
and far warmer-looking than those of smooth 
cloth. Olive and dark blue are the favorite col- 
ors for chinchilla coats ; if smooth cloth is used, 
black or blue is chosen. ‘The collar is of velvet. 


LOW VELVET CORSAGES. 


A novel fancy this winter for imported ball 
dresses is to have the low corsage of velvet, even: 
when the remainder of the dress is of thinnest 
white gauze, tarlatan, or tulle. ‘The corsage is 
a basque with three-quarter low neck, either 
round or square. A sort of vest or plastron of 
the skirt material is in front of the basque; the 
over-skirt is of gauze, draped by a velvet sash, 
and there are velvet ruffles on the flounces of 
the skirt. ‘The darkest shades of velvet are used 
with white dresses. 

FRENCH COIFFORES. 

The coiffures fashionable in Paris have double 
coronets of curls. The hair is first turned back 
from the face in Marie Stuart fashion, but in a 
coronet of tiny curls, while a coronet of larger 
curls surmounts the head. The back hair is 
loosely waved, and combed upward from the 
neck so that the clusters of curls are directly on 
top of the head. A bow, a rose, or an aigrette 
is the only ornament necessary. The ribbon 
bow for the hair is chosen to match the dress, 
and has often a jet ornament in its centre. ‘The 
black velvet bows so becoming in blonde hair 
have a steel dagger or arrow stuck in them. If 
a flower is preferred, it is usually a single rose 
with scarcely any foliage, and without any trail- 
ing branches. Aigrettes of feathers are studded 
with turquoises or pearls, 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


The fancy stores are filled with the extrava- 
gant toys children of a larger growth select for 
Christmas and New-Year's gifts. Among holi- 
day novelties the most fanciful and elegant, per- 
haps, are those costly trifles called bonbonniéres, 
and destined to the trivial use of holding sugar- 
plums and comfits. These are made in every 
conceivable shape and of the richest materials, 
from gilt paper to Russia leather and ormolu, 
incrusted with jewels, and vary in price from 
fifty cents to hundreds of dollars. There are 
muffs made of mottled feathers, and looking for 
all the world as if théy were designed to hold 
hands instead of candies ; these cost $12 ; lamps 
with glass chimneys, shades, and all, at a cost 
of $15; Russia leather traveling-bags, with cun- 
ningly contrived candy boxes inside, costing $35, 
and many more besides. ‘There are bird-cages 
with gilt wives, lined with Chinese silk paper ; 
boxes of crimson satin, or of white silk richly 
embroidered with different colors; blue satin 
eggs, with a bird nestling on top; oxidized sil- 
ver cups ; gilt slippers, hats, trunks; in fact, there 
is scarcely an article, useful or ornamental, that 
is not travestied into a receptacle for confec- 
tionery. 

Among musical toys worthy of note is a cigar 
cabinet of red Russia leather, surmounted with 
a bronze statuette of the Frankfort Ariadne; 
this contains five drawers for pipes and tobacco, 
besides the cigar racks on the sides, and on be- 
ing wound up plays six popular airs: price $81. 
A handsome jewel-case of Russia leather, lined 
with velvet, plays four airs: price $47. Mu- 
sical albums that play two tunes vary in price 
from $12 to $23. <A musical toilette case of 
fragrant leather, with old-silver mountings and 
moiré lining, displays a procession of photographs 
that revolve while sweet music is discoursed be- 
neath : price $50. 

Many exquisite things are in market from the 
Vienna Exposition, though, owing to the hard 





times, they are likely to find few purchasers. 
There is a magnificent bronze bust of Bianca 
Capello, in the rich dress in which, according 
to tradition, she espoused the Adriatic, in emu- 
lation of the Doge, by casting into the sea the 
pearl from her forehead, modeled by the Duchess 
Di Colonna, and valued at $600 ; a duplicate of 
the Milton shield, in repoussé work, at the South 
Kensington Museum—a mo/el of exquisite work- 
manship ; beautiful vases in s:iello work ; antique 
crackle-ware China vases, and other marvels of 
art which are above the purse of the average pur- 
chaser. Burnished brass Vienna vases, clocks, 
and other ornaments are much in vogue; so are 
copies of all classic forms in bronze and other 
materials, ‘This year silvered bronze is the most 
fashionable and expensive kind, being fifty per 
cent. dearer than other bronzes. 

Oxidized silver is a favorite material this sea- 
son, elaborately ornamented in basso - relievo, 
There are jewel -cases, glove - boxes, dressing- 
cases, cigar-cases, napkin-rings, bonbonniéres, 
chatelaine ornaments, thermometers, and also 
many grotesque trifles made of this dark silver 
and gilt, costing from 80 cents up to $10 each. 
Among these are little gifts to gentlemen, such 
as cigar-ash receivers—a salver of silver on which 
is a fox with his tail caught in a trap: price 
$1 65. Another ash tray has a miniature Her- 
cules strangling the serpents, and costs $10. A 
gilt salver, holding what appear to be lumps of 
sugar and a huge black fly, has a spoon for 
knocking off ashes: price $2 60. A ludicrous 
affair is an inkstand of oxidized silver, showing 
a crying baby’s head on a red satin pillow: price 
$650. A paper-weight of the same design is $6. 
An inkstand of silver represents a jolly cook stir- 
ring soup in the kettle, aud costs $10. A silver 
turtle also receives ink. Another comical de- 
vice is a match-box in the shape of a gilded pail 
on the back of a rampant frog: price 80 cents. 
A companion piece is another green frog holding 
up a gilt rack for tooth-picks: price 80 cents. 
At the same cost is a tiny black devil with red 
tongue and fiery eyes, bending under the weight 
of a gilt match-box. A gilded hedgehog to be 
pierced with tooth-picks is $1 65, and a solemn 
silver owl for the same purpose is $2. A silver- 
ed thermometer, representing the leaning tower 
of Pisa, is $2 75. For $4 80 is a calendar 
mounted in alligator-skin; a horseshoe calendar 
of gilt and Russia leather is $5; while for $5 50 
is a bell in a belfry, with gilded ropes, and below 
are inkstands for black and violet inks, and a 
pen-rack. A pretty trifle at 80 cents is a thim- 
ble-rack of Russia leather and gilt. 

The fancy this season is to mount Russia 
leattier with oxidized silver or with tortoise-shell. 
Large albums, for both imperial and small- 
sized cards, of black Russia leather, with shell 
bindings, cost $25; with silver corners, $21. 
Russia leather work-baskets, of triangular shape, 
folded, and gilt handles, and perfectly furnished, 
cost $35. ‘Traveling companions of red Russia 
leather, holding fork, knife, and spoon, cost from 
$3 25 upward. Russia leather perfume cases, 
holding three bottles, are $4. 

Wiiting-cesks are shown of all kinds: of rose- 
wood, inlsid with pearl and silver, with papier- 
maché landscapes, from $9 upward ; of delicate 
cloudy gray satin-wood, inlaid and banded with 
silver, froma $14 upward; and of Russia leather, 
mother-of-pearl, olive-wood, and other costly 
materials, rising in value to $300. Portfolios of 
the same materials range about the same in 
price. Dvessing-cases are likewise shown in 
woods of ali kinds, fitted with crys buitles 
with silver stoppers, handsome bri , gad othe: 
toilets « OT Narices, } 
Bi to S400. Card-cases are fi 
gifts. here are pretry ones of i 
from: $! epward, of olive-wo 
grec-work for 810, and of sil 
eling clocks o1 ail kinds, from the plaine.. 
those richly ensmeied, vary from 825 :6 BG, 
Then there are glove bo «2s of grov 
Japanese lacquered work, eoniing $4; Russia 
leather glove-boxes, quilted and Hied with deli 
cate satin, costing $5C; canvas and 
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toise-shell, olive-wood, ormolu, and exceedingiy 
fine inlaid boxes. Mouchoir and glove boxes to 
correspond are of dark velvet, with antique gilt 
mountings; in purple, crimson, or lapis blue, 
these are $15. Others in tufted colored silks, 
with filigree mounting, set with imitation tur- 
quoises, are $10. 

Many rich and costly articles are seen in papier- 
maché, such as quartette tables, worth from $36 
to $60; inkstands, from $60 upward. A writ- 
ing-desk of papier-maché fixed on a stand is 
$75. Jardiniéres of papier-maché and wood cost 
from $25 to $500 a pair. 

Library sets, consisting of inkstand, low can- 
dlestick, paper - knife, paper - weight, pen-tray, 
seal, and match-box, are seen in oxidized silver 
and bronze, from $20 to’ $300. Real bronze 
sets of a clock and two side pieces cost from 
$90 to $600. Inkstands of real bronze cost 
from $15 to $200. Dining-room panels of imi- 
tation bronze, with game in basso-relievo, are 
from $35 upward; of real bronze, they cost 
from $55 to $185. 

A handsome gilt bird-cage, ornamented with 
exquisitely enameled landscapes, contains a bird 
of brilliant plumage clinging to his perch, which 
warbles sweetly, opening and shutting his beak, 
upon the winding of machinery in the lower part 
of the cage: price $225. Another costly article 
is a large and elaborately carved model of a 
German castle, with court-yard, ete., and a clock 
in the turret which plays a number of tunes: 
price $600. : 

For persons with moderate purses there are 
many low-priced articles designed for the same 
purposes, but of cheaper materials. Among these 
are Russia leather nécessaires—cases that fly 
open by touching a spring, and holding needles, 
thread, and thimble; drinking-cups; cases with 
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leather, with gold tassels, and worth $15; tor- | 





tiny file, knife, and scissors for the nails; and 
many other devices of this kind, costing only a 
few shillings. An ingenious combination of ink- 
stand and candlestick, inclosed in a Russia 
leather case, costs $5. Raw seal-skiu is made 
into glove-cases, handkerchief-boxes, porte-mon- 
naies, and card-cases. A set of handkerchief- 
box and glove-case costs $8. Music-rolls of 
Russia leather and silk cost $3. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
boys’ clothing, to Messrs. Brooks Brotuers ; 
and for holiday gifts, to Messrs. ‘Tirrany & Co. ; 
Vx. J. Maenin, Guepiy, & Co. ; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; Exricu; Stern Brotuers; and A. L. 
CaRILLo, 





PERSONAL. 


GOVERNOR JEWELL writes from Russia that 
“banks have been regularly chartered here for 
about ten years, and pay, all of them, eight, 
nine, and ten per cent. dividends, and the stocks 
are worth from 120 to 160. There has yet been 
no failure among them. The government exer- 
cises a strict watch over them, and a defalcation 
would be simply ‘ the army for life or the Sibe- 
rian mines,’ and criminals don’t escape here.” 

—The ex-Empress Euctnre from her home 
in Chiselhurst is still endeavoring to regain for 
her son the lost influence of the Napoleonic dy- 
nasty. Her utterances intended for the public 
are discreet, in good taste, and carefully worded. 
She recently wrote a letter for the guidance of 
the Bonapartist deputies, giving them the hint 
to “vote according to their consciences.” Re- 
cently the féte-day of the ex-Empress occurred, 
and though she had requested that there should 
be no formal observance of the occasion, a large 
number of visitors called, coming on foot and in 
carriages. On finding that the ex-Empress was 
‘not at home,”’ they turned their steps toward 
the tomb of Napo.eon IIL, where the numer- 
ous bouquets brought to the Empress were de- 
posited. Some of these testimonials came from 
distant parts of France, having been brought by 
—_ messengers. The English nobility were 
also profuse in their expressions of respect to- 
ward the widowed lady who for so many years 
was a prominent figure in the eyes of the world. 

—Madame Ratazzi informs the editor of the 
Milan Gazetie that she has kept her late hus 
band’s papers, and will imitate the example of 
Mrs. Grote by publishing them when her grief 
shall have somewhat subsided. She will present 
them to the public under the title of ‘* Ratazzi 
and his Time. By a Wituess of the last ten Years 
of his Life.” 

— Burleigh,” the New York correspondent 
of the Boston Journal, communicates a remi- 
niscence of Commodore VANDERBILT, showing 
how the old gentleman appreciates in others the 
pluckiness that constitutes so prominent a trait 
in his own character. Said a steamboat captain 
to ‘Burleigh: “‘I am an elder in the Presby- 
terian Church. I .1ade a profession of religion 
when I was very young. VANDERBILT employed 
me to run one of his boats. It was consid- 
ered a great thing for a person of my age to 
have such a position. I was very proud of it, 
and tried to do my best. One Saturday the 
agent came to me and said, ‘ You must fix your 
boat up to-day, for to-morrow we are going to 
send you up the North River on an excursion.’ 
I thought the matter over. I was a young man. 
I did not wish to lose my position, and yet I 
could not run the boat on Sunday. I said so to 
the agent in a letter, tendered him my resigna- 
tion, and prepared to go home. I met the Com- 
modore on the Battery. He said, ‘Come down 
and dine with me to-morrow; my wife wants to 
see you.’ ‘I can not,’ was the reply, ‘for I 
must go home. I have got through on your 


line.’ * What does that mean?’ said the Commo- 
dore. I then told him the story. ‘That fellow 
isa fool. We have got men enough to run that 


‘ whose principles won't be hurt. You go 
your ousiness. If any body interferes 
+r religion, send them to me.’”’ 

_! the curious wills recently proved in 
hoctors’ Commons, London, is one of Henry 
YePp, who makes the following curious exac- 
ase that my son EpwarpD shall 
res, then the devise hereinbefore 
avor of him, his appointees, heirs, 
of may said estate called Pepper Park 
sud I devise the same estate to 
Wit tam, Lis appointees, heirs, and as- 
Aud \n case my said son WILLIAM shall 
justaches, then the devise hereinbefore 
a ia favor of him, his appointees, heirs, 
a, of my said estate called Twickenham 
Park shail be void; and I devise the said estate 
to my said son EpwarbD, his appointees, heirs, 
and assigns.’’ Mr. Bupp’s example was follow- 
ed in April, 1869, by Mr. FLEMING, an appraiser 
and upholsterer of Pimlico, who by his will gave 
to the different men in his employ £10 each; 
but to those who persist in wearing the mus- 
tache £5 only. 

—An ancient dame, Lucy Lanepon Nowe Lt, 
aged ninety-seven years four months and twen- 
ty-four days, died a short time since in Shaker 
Village, Maine. She was born on the fourth 
day of July, 1776, and had a laudable desire to 
live until the “ever memorable,” ete., in 1876. 
She would then have gone to the ‘‘ Centennial 
Exhibition,” and oh, what a card and what a 
blessing she would have been to those Philadel- 
phia people! No pen, not even WILLIAM, could 
describe it. 

—A few days since, in Portland, Maine, a lady 
halted in front of a garden, and said-to a man at 
work on some trees, ‘‘ What are you doing to 
those trees?” ‘‘Girdling them, madam, with 
printer’s ink and cotton to prevent the canker- 
worms from ascending,”’ replied the man. ‘* How 
much does it cost?’ asked the lady. ‘* About 
twenty-five cents apiece,” answe 2d the man. 
“What's your name ?”’ was the lady’s next ques- 
tion. “Hr,” says the man. “ Well,” said the 
lady, ‘* 1 wish you would come and girdle ours.” 
The man gave an evasive reply, and the lady 
went home. On telling the story to her husband 
she was astonished to see him burst out in con- 
vulsive fits of laughter. ‘* What on earth are 
you laughing at” said the lady. ‘‘ Why,” said 
the husband, “‘ your man that you asked to girdle 

our trees was Rev. Dr. H11t, late president of 
Hervard College, one of the foremost mathema- 
ticians living, and now pastor of the First Parish 
Church.” 

—Mr. Freps, in one of his lectures on literary 
people, animadverted strongly on the immoral 
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tendency of the modern French novei. He said 
he recently picked up one of the least damaging 
of these, and in a ten minutes’ perusal discover- 
ed that the hero was a fascinating young Paris- 
ian nobleman, of course; that he had one fixed 
principle, and that was self-interest; that he 
was a gambler at the hoary age of seventeen, a 
poisoner at nineteen, and was killed in a duel 
at honksgan fh ps leaving behind him three discon- 
solate wives, all ignorant of each other’s exist- 
ence until they assembled to hear the reading 
of their late lamented husband’s will, in which 
not one of their names was mentioned, not even 
in connection with a second-best any thing. 

—Concerning CHAUCER some fresh informa- 
tion has been found in the London Record Office. 
It was already known that he was one of the 
household of Epwarp III. In 1366 the name 
GEFFREY CHAUCER Occurs among the “ thirty- 
seven esquires’’ of the king who were each to 
receive a suit of clothes. We knew already that 
CHAUCER was a valet of the king in 1367. We 
knew also that he was in the service of Prince 
LiIonEL’s wife, and was taken prisoner in 1359 or 
1360, but of what he did between 1360 and 1367 
nothing was certain, except that he was busil 
in love. Another year, 1366, is thus disposed of 
It is evident, too, that as CHauceR was both 
valet and esquire, valets were gentlemen. CHav- 
CER’sS duties were no doubt similar to those of 
Epwaxp IV.’s esquires, who were expected 
‘““wyntar and somer, in aftyrnoones and in even- 
inges, to drawe to lordes chambres within 
courte, there to kepe honest companye aftyr 
theyre cunnynge, in talkynge of cronycles of 
kings and other polycyes, or in pypeying or 
harping, synging or other actes martialles, to 
help occupy the courte, and accompany straun- 
gers, tyll the tyme require of departyng.”’ 

—It is just possible that some of our clerical 
friends may feel interested to know that the 
Rev. the Earl of Mulgrave, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Normanby, has been presented to 
the living of Wem. Wem is one of the richest 
livings in England, and is in the gift of the Duke 
of Cleveland, a relative of his lordship’s mother. 
Its money value per annum is $11,500, and the 

arish contains 2637 souls. The noble parson 
is twenty-seven years of age, and a deputy-licu- 
tenant of the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

—Mrs. ANNA Wray, an American woman six- 
ty years of age, and a resident of London, is said 
to have given notice to the citv of Geneva that 
she is the lawful widow of the late Duke of 
Brunswick, and will sue for the immense estate 
which he left that city. She regards herself as 
one of those ‘gems of purest Wray,” etc., but 
does not propose with perfect serenity to go 
without her share of the D. of B.’s assets. 

—Speaking of CaLes CusHinG, the Providence 
Press says that he is undoubtedly the most 
Protean politician and statesinan of the day. 
“He has, through the administrations of three 
Presidents, been under liberal pay that his serv- 
ices may be available to the powers that be in 
advising on recondite and doubtful points as 
they arise in the intercourse with other nations, 
and sometimes on points of domestic policy. 
He is an accomplished linguist, and can converse 
with ministers in their native tongue. He has 
deeply studied international law, and no ques- 
tion is too profound for him. He has the ear of 
Secretary Fisn, as he had that of Mr. Sewarp. 
He is a remarkable man in all respects, mentally 
and physically. He is seventy-four years of age, 
yet is an incessant worker, and never tires. He 
lacks only one thing to make him a great man 
—a conscience.” 

—The Marquis of Salisbury is one of the best 
chemists in England, considering he is only an 
amateur, and is said to enjoy himself more in 
his laboratory than in the House of Lomis. He 
is now forty-four, in the very prime of his pow- 
ers, and has been constantly in public life since 
he entered Parliament at twenty-three. Heisa 
frequent contributor to the reviews and higher 
literary periodicals of England. 

—When people live to be a hundred years old 
we must raise our hats to them and take note 
of the fact. Mrs. Betsey Straw, of Warner, 
New Hampshire, has touched par, and can tell 
you of things that happened five-and- ninety 
years ago. She reads her New Testament every 
day, and has knitted forty pairs of stockings 
within seventeen months. 

—The rome ladies of Wheaton Seminary re- 
cently held an ecumenical Council on the causes 
and extent of the panic, and passed resolutions 
to the effect that hereafter they would “‘ keep 
themselves informed in business matters, and 
for the present abstain from all unnecessary ex- 
penditures.”” Admirable! 

—President Lerpo, of Mexico, is about to 
present to the Emperor WILLiaM two hundred 
photographic copies of objects in the Nation- 
al Museum of Mexico. The expense will be 
$20,000. 

—Lady Morean, one of the most feather- 
brained and restless creatures who ever glit- 
tered in the world of female authors, used to 
say, when asked whether she was English or 
Irish, that she was born on the sea, between 
England and Ireland. 

—A new prima donna has appeared at “the 
home of the setting sun’’—San Francisco. She 
is the daughter of a Sioux chief, and in quantity 
and quality of voice is said to equal that copious 
pale-face, PAREPA-Rosa. They rave about her 
in ** Friseo.”’ 

—The King of Saxony, a potentate with brains, 
has left memoirs which will be published under 
the supervision of Herr Von WiITZLEBEN. They 
are said to be quite interesting. 

—Mrs. Premier GLapsTone is the principal 
patron of a Free Convalescent Home at Wood- 
ford, England, and has recently received two 
sums of $5000 each for it from some anonymous 
benefactor. 

—One WabDes, who was recently reluctantly 
placed in a suspensory condition in Pennsylva- 
nia for forty minutes on account of Mr. Jon 
GRAHAM’S not living there, is said to have left 

21,000 in a place so safe from general curiosity 
that nobody can find out where WaDE put it. 

—Mr. Esek Saunpers has written his name on 
the scroll of public benefactors in New England 
by having built a parsonage for the Congrega- 
tional Society of Grafton, at a cost of $10,000. 
Mr. SaunperRs is the principal owner of the 
Grafton Cotton Mill Company, and its mills fur- 
nish employment to nearly the whole village. 
He intends to run the mills through the winter 
with only a small reduction of wages, even if it 
results in a loss to the company, in order to en- 
able the operatives to support themselves and 
fainilies. 
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Fig. 1.—Wartre Tartatan Bay Fig. 2.—Gray Sirk Evenine Fig. 3.—Wuire Sirk anp Sitk GAvzE Fig. 4.—Wuite Inpta Mustin Fig. 5.—Vioiet Pourt pe Sor 
DREss, Dress. Batt DReEss. Evenine Dress. AND CHAMBERY GAUZE Evenine Dress. 
Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ BALL AND EVENING DRESSES. 











Ladies’ Ball and Evening Dresses, 
Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Wuire Tarvatan Batt Dress. This 
dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and basque- 
waist of white tarlatan, trimmed with kilt-pleated 
ruffles and puffs of the material, folds and bows 
of red velvet, and roses. 

Fig. 2.—Gray Sitx Eveninc Dress, A black 
figured tulle arid lace fichu is worn over this dress. 
A bouquet of pink roses is set in front of the fichu. 
Pink roses in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Wuite SILK anv Sittk Gauze BALL 
Deess. The trimming for this white silk dress 
consists of puffs and kilt-pleated ruffles of silk 
gauze, white lace, bows and folds of pink silk, and 
pink roses. Sash of pink silk ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Wuite Inpra Musiix_ Eventne 
Dress. ‘This dress of plain white India muslin 
is trimmed with ruffles of the material and with 
folds of blue gros grain. Cut the waist from Figs. 
23-25, No. IV., of the next Pattern Sheet. 

Fig. 5.—Vio_et Povutt pe Sore anp CHAM- 
BERY Gauze Eventnc Dress. The skirt of violet 
poult de soie is trimmed with a kilt-pleated flounce 
and with folds and bows of the material. ‘The 
over-skirt and waist are made of striped violet 
Chambéry gauze. The trimming consists of folds 
and bows of poult de soie and black lace. Chemise 
Russe of pleated crépe lisse. Cut the waist from 
Figs. 23-25, No. IV., of the next Pattern Sheet. 




















YOUTH’S WARDROBE. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
| ps week we published illustrations and cut 

paper patterns of garments for boys who had 
not yet put on long pantaloons. With this num- 
ber. we supplement these with patterns of a sack 
overcoat, double-breasted English walking coat, 
double-breasted vest, and suspender pantaloons, 
designed for boys from 8 to 15 years old, and 
graded from 25 to 32 inches bust measure. The 
size is taken by passing a tape measure straight 
around the body, under the coat, drawing it rather 
tight. The quantity of cloth estimated is for the 
smallest size, and a quarter of a yard is added for 
every year of age. ‘The suit is copied from the 
latest and most approved model for youths’ street 
dress, furnished us by the courtesy of Messrs. 
Brooks Brothers. 














DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
Tuts wardrobe comprises four articles—fly-front 
sack overcoat, double-breasted English walking 
coat, double-breasted vest, and suspender panta- 
loons. 
Sack Overcoat.—This pattern is in six pieces 


—front, back, sleeve, collar, and two pocket flaps. : 
dae tet : : taal = ie Yourn’s Warprope—DovusBLe-BREASTED ENGLISH WALKING CoAT 
Yourn’s WaRpRoBE—SAcK OVvERcoAT. It is single-breasted, and closes with 4 fiv front. , 


Each front is faced. The left front is stitched two DovuBLe-BREASTED VEST, AND SUSPENDER PANTALOONS. 


ES PIN inches below the lower button-hole, and two inches (Puorocraraep sr Rookwoon.} 

(Cut Paper Patterns of the Youth’s Wardrobe, consisting of Sack Overcoat, Double- ack up to the neck, and is tack ros | [Cut Paper Patterns of the Youth's Wardrobe, consisting of Sack Overcoat, Double- 

breasted English Walking Coat, Double-breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons, er © tt . he TY +s hg thorn pe Jefe breasted English Walking Coat, Double-breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons, 
for Youths from 8 to 15 Years old, in eight Sizes, from 2% to 32 Inches Bust Meas- ©8Ch button-hole. nere 1s a pocket in the left for Youths from 8 to 15 Years old, in eight Sizes, from 2% to 32 Inches Bust Meas- 
ure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) breast, and one in each front skirt. All are fin- ure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 















{Puoroeraraep sy Rooxwoop.] 
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iaed with flaps—the small one for the breast 
peket. Cut an opening between the perfora- 
tins for the pockets. The back has a seam in 
th middle. Lap the extra width at the left side 
oithe back over the right, and tack the parts. 
Tie neck is finished with a collar, and turned 
dovn in the line of perforations. A small seam 
ismade on the front at the neck where the \/ is 
ten out. The coat sleeve is sewed plain in 
tlh armhole. Place the longest seam of the 


sheve to the notch in the back part of the arm- | 


hde, holding the sleeve toward you when sew- 
ing it in. The perforations show the size and 
fom of the under part, and where to sew on the 
bnid to form a cuff. Put the pattern together 
bythe notches to prevent mistakes. The per- 
forations show where to place the pockets, to 
mike a seam under the arm, to place the but- 
tois, and to cut the button-holes in the facing ; 
thyse in the collar show where it should be 
erased, and well shrunken in with the iron so 
asto fit the neck. Be particular, in cutting the 
buiton-holes, not to cut through the outside cloth, 
bu; only the fly underneath. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, for a 
boy of eight years, 144 yards. 

Braid, 5 yards. 

DovusB_e-BREASTED ENGLISH WALKING Coat. 
—This pattern is in five pieces—front, back, 
sleeve, collar, and pocket flap. ‘The perforations 
in tae front show where to place the buttons and 
cat for the button-holes, and to sew in the pocket; 
those in the sleeve show the size and form of the 
under part, and where to sew on the braid to 
form a cuff; and those in the collar show where 
it should be creased, and well shrunken in with 
the iron so as to fit the neck. ‘The pattern is 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting together. 
‘The coat is double-breasted, and has three but- 
tous and button-holes in each front. The neck 
is finished with a collar. The lapels roll away 
from ths lower button. The back is fitted with 
& centre seam. The sleeves are coat-shaped. 
A cuff is simulated with the braid in the line 
of perforations. Place the outside seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the back part of the arm- 
hole, and hold the sleeve toward you when sew- 
ing itin. An allowance for quarter-inch seams 
is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
boy of eight years, 214 yards. 

Braid, 344 yards. 

Dovusie-BReastep Vest.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—front, back, and collar. ‘The front 
is cut low and double-breasted, and has a rolling 
collar, which extends around the neck at the 
back. There is a pocket in the left breast, and 
another on each side near the bottom. The vest 
closes with three buttons and button-holes below 
the collarin front. The perforations show where 
to cut the button-holes, to place the buttons, and 
to sew in the pockets; those in the collar show 
where it should be creased, and well shrunken 
in with the iron so as to fit the neck. The 
notches show how to put the garment together. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
boy of eight years, half a yard. 

SusreNDER PanTaLoons.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, back, waistband, and facing 
under the fly for buttons. The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting together. The 
pantaloons extend to the heel of the boot, and 
are hollowed out in front to fit gracefully over 
the instep. Put a piece of canvas, two and a 
half inches wide, in the bottom for a stiffening ; 
crease the front part of the leg, and shrink in 
with the iron to fit well. The notches show how 
to put the paitern together, and where to turn 
tor the hem on the bottom of the leg. The sin- 
gle notches on the top and side of the front show 
where to sew in the pockets. The single perfo- 
rations show where to place the button-hole, and 
to take up a small seam where the \/ is taken out 
in the back before sewing on the waistband. A 
quarter-inch seam is allowed in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
boy of eight years, 15g yards. 

If the sleeves of the overcoat and coat are 
too long or too short, add to or take from the 
top and bottom the amount required. In cut- 
ting cloth with a nap, be very particular to have 
it run toward the bottom of the garment. 
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THROUGH FIRE AND WATER, 


A Tale of City Life. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT, 


Avrnon or “Tux Wixntne Hazarp,” “Jack Pven’s 
Leeaoy,” ETO., ETO. 
oe a 
CHAPTER XIV. 
“But I tell thee my heart bleeds inwardly.” 


** Wuart has come out about me ?” cried Hulse, 
his heart standing still for a moment, ‘* What 
do you mean, Markwood ?” 

** Come, Ned, tell me at once, is it in the 
bounds of possibility that you may be on the 
point of being arrested for debt ?” 

Ned gave a deep sigh, half of relief, half of in- 
creased anxiety. ‘*‘ Why do you ask?” he said. 

“Oh, Ned,” said Markwood, ‘‘ I was sure you 
would have said No plain and plump, and I half 
hoped you’d want to hit me on the nose for sug- 
gesting such athing. Ned, it can’t be you—such 
a steady, creditable fellow—you we think so much 
of at the office. It can’t be.” 

‘*It is, though,” said Ned, shaking his head 
sadly. ‘I have had a writ. served upon me, but 
I don’t see how they can put me in prison yet.” 

** Well, somebody’s filed an affidavit that you're 
thinking of leaving the country—a lie. no doubt, 


| and every thing as right as it can be. 


but the thing’s done every day. What have you 
been doing—going stark staring mad ?” 

‘**Not quite, Markwood. Put my name to a 
bill for a friend, that’s all.” 

‘*Oh, Ned, I didn’t think you'd be such a fool. 
How much is it ?” 

‘* Three hundred pounds.” 

‘Oh dear, dear! If it had been fifty pounds 
or so, I'd have done it for you somehow, but 
three hundred! Ned, you were mad!” 

‘*Tt’s no use talking about it, Markwood ; that 
won't mendit. I’m done for, that’s all. So good- 
by, Markwood ; for I shall never show up at the 
office again. I’ve thought a good deal of your 


| opinion, Markwood, and you’ye always been kind 


to me and took my part. Well, I never should 
have distinguished myself, but I did look forward 
to an honest, straightforward career. ‘That’s all 
over now. Say good-by, and leave me to my 
fate.” 

‘‘No, I’m hanged if I do,” said Markwood. 
‘¢ What sort of a chap should I be if I deserted 
a friend because he'd got into a hole? Why, 
cheer up, man; I’ve known fellows in fifty times 
worse dilemmas, and yet pull through. You 
haven't murdered any body, Ned, that you should 
look so glum,” 

Ned groaned. ‘‘I don’t know which way to 
look, Markwood ; it seems all black.” 
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| from all the old faces, eh? 


I’ve got into a mess, and I won't drag you into 
the mire too—besides, there are other reasons.” 

‘Well, then, you're an unaccountable don- 
key,” cried Markwood. . “TI give you up, Ned; 
I give you up.” 

**T can’t help it,” said Hulse; ‘‘ you must give 
me up. It’s only right you should.” 

*€ Well, then, I won't,” said Markwood; “I 
won't let you go and cut your own throat. Just 
think of your sister, Ned, and how she wants 
somebody to stand by her now and comfort her, 
and your mother too, full of trouble and anxiety ; 
and think how much misery you'll give them. 
What ’ll become of them all if you break down 
too ?—only your father, who might drop off any 
minute, between them and destitution. Just 
think of that, Ned, and be guided.” 

‘*T won’t be guided,” said Ned; ‘‘I’ve thought 
it all over till I’m nearly mad, and I’ve come to 
a conclusion, I mean to get away to-night, to 
make a bolt for America.” 

** And so you're going to cut yourself adrift 
No more days on 
the river, no more nights at the play, no more 
whist, no more smoke, no more any thing. Well, 
Ned, I'd hoped better things; and if I’d been 
younger, I'd have grieved more. Good-by, my | 





boy, and God bless you!” 
Ned wrung his friend’s hand, and tears suffused 
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“*OH, THE VILLAIN! OH, THE DESPERATE VILLAIN! SCREAMED PATTY.” 


‘*Fiddle-sticks!” cried Markwood. The gloom 
had vanished from his face, and it glowed again 
with delight at having to help afriend. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s so lucky, you know, Ned, it should happen 
just now—long vacation, and the chief away, 
All we've 
got to do is to dodge the bailiffs, and then, Ned, 
if they can’t get hold of you, they'll compromise 
the thing. I dare say they'll settle for fifty pounds 
when they find it’s all they can get. There, let 
me think a bit, Ned. Shoot the bolt of the door, 
lest we should be surprised. ‘Tell you what, Ned, 
we'll meet ‘em this way—we'll file an affidavit 
against theirs that you’ve never intended to leave 
the country, and we'll put in good bail for your 
appearance, and then they can’t touch you till 
their writ has run its course. How long do they 
give you, Ned?” 

‘*'Twelve days.” 

** Ah, then we've got a little time to look about 
us; wecan work them in that time. I shall come 
the high horse, and hint prosecution for perjury, 
and so on. Come, Ned, give me your word of 
honor first, for the form of the thing, that you 
won't make a bolt of it, and I'll see you through 
it, my boy.” 

But Ned’s face was still overclouded and down- 
cast. ‘‘No, I can’t give my word, Markwood ; 
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ris eyes as he remembered that he was thus tak- 
ing leave of his old happy life; that there was 
nothing before him now but the gloomy despair 
of a hunted, miserable life. To himself how 
tragic this scene, shadowed with the hidden mys- 
tery and the overwhelming sense of an irrevoca- 
ble guilty deed! Cut off and singled out from 
the herd, without warning or preparation, to be 
hunted for dear life; only the strong necessity 
of his position, which made it impossible for him 
to turn either to the right or left, kept him to the 
chosen track. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“In eleven good instances out of a dozen, 
Tis the husband’s a cur, when the wife is a cat.” 

Harpy had Markwood left the apartments 
of Mrs. Bilfil before Margaret was disturbed by 
another knock. Mrs. Robinson again. 

‘*Oh, miss—beg your pardon: ma’am, I mean,” 
with a cough—‘“‘ my daughter would wish to speak 
a few words with you.” 

‘*Let her come up,’ cried Margaret. She had 
met Patty once or twice about the house, and 
had noticed that she was a fine handsome girl. 
She felt a little bitterness against her. Not that 
she had received any injury at her hands, but | 





she could hardly forgive Patty for having ‘ex. 
pelled her own image from her cousin Edward's 
heart. . He, indeed, had never held any place in 
hers; but she valued the trophies of her power, 
and had been disappointed that he had been so 
easily consoled. 

For her part, Patty had always objected strong- 
ly to Mrs. Bilfil. She wouldn’t allow that it was 
right for a wife to leave her husband under any 
circumstances short of fear for her life; even 
a beating she couldn't think to be a lawful and 
sufficient ground. As for incompatibility of tem- 
per, why, her father and mother quarreled vio- 
lently every day of the week, and yet were a 
sufficiently happy couple. There was a consid- 
erable amount of jealousy also at the bottom of 
her dislike, for she couldn't help thinking that 
Edward must have retained a sneaking fondness 
for his cousin, to take so much pains about hér 
welfare, 

Patty, entering the room, felt a quick pang of 
lively mistrust as she looked upon Margaret. 
For although in personal appearance Patty knew 
that she held her own, yet there was an unde- 
finable air of style and ease about Mrs. Bilfil that 
she felt herself wanting in. She knew herself 
awkward and gauche in the presence of her quon- 
dam rival, and the knowledge didn’t tend to put 
her in a better frame of mind. 

** How do you do?” said Margaret, advancing 
and holding out her hand. ‘‘ We must be friends, 
for we shall be cousins by-and-by, I suppose. You 
see, I have heard of you from Edward.” 

“Yes,” said Patty, doubtfully. 

**He is a dear fellow, Edward; he behaved 
splendidly in my affairs. I don’t know what I 
should have done without him. He has told 
you, no doubt.” 

‘* Yes,” said Patty again; and here the con- 
versation came to an awkward break. Patty 
didn’t choose to discuss her lover’s qualities with 
Mrs. Bilfil, who, indeed, was rather too free- 
spoken to her mind. 

‘* Are you comfortable ?” said Patty at last. 

**Comfortable!” echoed Margaret. ‘* You 
have heard my unhappy story ?” 

** Only just the heads of it,” said Patty: ‘‘ that 
you couldn’t get on with your husband; but I 
didn’t mean that—I didn’t suppose you could be 
comfortable in your mind. But the rooms, do 
you find them comfortable ?” 

**Oh, the rooms; yes, they are very nice. I 
don’t look for luxuries; but they are nice and 
clean, and your mother does her best.” 

‘*Yes, mother’s a very good hand at most 
things,” said Patty. 

Another awkward pause. And then Patty re- 
membered what had brought her to see Mrs. Bil- 
fil. She didn’t know how to begin the subject, 
or how to put what she had to say, and so plunged 
into the middle of the affair without farther pre- 
lude. 

** Oh, if you please, I’ve had a letter that has 
given me a great deal of sorrow. It’s about 
Edward. I don’t believe it. I’m sure it’s all 
false; but it strikes me that you are alluded 
to in it, and I should like to know what it all 
means.” 

She slipped into Margaret's hand a letter. 
Mrs. Bilfil looked at the handwriting of the ad- 
dress and turned pale. ‘‘ Am I to read it ?” 
asked, in a trembling voice. 

** If you please, ma’am; read it out loud, so 
that we can both hear it.” 

**Do you know who it’s from?” said Marga- 
ret, glancing her eye at the signature for confir- 
mation of the evidence of the handwriting. 

** From a gentleman who has been paying great 
attentions to me,” said Patty. -‘‘ Not that I’ve 
had any thing to say to him, only he’s one of fa- 
ther’s masters, as it were, and I don’t like to of- 
fend him.” 

**Do you know who he is?” repeated Marga 
ret, throwing back her hair and regarding Patty 
with mingled pity and indignation. 

** Mr. Bilfil, of the Daily Mentor.” 

**My husband, girl.” 

**Oh, the villain! oh, the desperate villain!” 
screamed Patty; ‘‘and he told me he meant 
honorable. Oh dear, dear, what a wicked 
world!” , 

Margaret looked at Patty somewhat scornful- 
ly. ‘If you play with fire, you must expect to 
get your fingers singed. Here, take the letter, 
Patty, and read it cut to me; I haven't the pa- 
tience to sit and look at that dreadful hand- 
writing.” 

** Very well, ma’am, I'll read it,” said Patty, 
submissively. She was a little sobered by the 
revelation she had just heard. ‘That she should 
have two sweethearts who were gentlemen had 
been a little too much for Patty’s equanimity. 
Now to find that one of them had only meant to 
make a victim of her galled her to the heart. 
But she recovered her composure with an effort. 
Some sense of humor she had gave her nerve to 
read out the letter distinctly and boldly. 


she 


“¢Sweret LiTrLeE Patry,—I can’t get the 
thought of you out of my head; and though you 
were so cruel to me when last I saw you, yet I 
fancy that when you come to know me, and find 
how deep my affection is for you, you will make 
amends to me by beginning to care for me a lit- 
tle. Give up that young cub, Patty: you know 
whom I mean. I have been making inquiries 
about him. I assure you had I found him an 
honest fellow I would never have spoken to you 
again in the way of love; but I find that not 
only is he desperately embarrassed, but that he 
is also of the worst moral character: he has in- 
veigled away from her trusting husband a gay 


flaunting, foolish wife—’ 


‘‘That’s you,” said Patty, dropping her hands, 
and looking Margaret full in the face; ‘‘ that’s 
you,” 

**' The villain !” cried Margaret. 

‘* Wait a bit; listen to the rest. Where was I? 
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Oh,-‘ Gay, flaunting, toolish’—no, that’s not it; 
‘Inveigled away from—’” 

**You've read that,” cried Margaret, impa- 
tiently ; *‘ go on, go on.” 


*** From her trusting husband a gay, flaunting, 
foolish wife, whom he has now under his protec- 
tion. He isn’t worthy of you, dear Patty; he 
isn’t indeed. Cut him off root and branch, 
And now I have a little plan for you. I heard 
you say the other day that you had never seen 
the Isle of Wight. Let us spend a long day 
there, and talk over matters. I know it is holi- 
day time with you. Come, dearest Patty, I will 
meet you at Southampton on Saturday, for I shall 
be there on business. Leave Waterloo by the 
8.10 mail train, taking a first-class for South- 
ampton, and I will meet you at the station. We 
will have a delightful long day on the island, and 
I will then reveal to you all my plans for our mu- 
tual happiness. I know you love flying about, 
and indeed you should have wings to make you 
complete. Patty darling, I know that girls are 
often very short of money, so you mustn't be 
vexed at my sending a five-pound note for your 
expenses, and to buy a new pair of gloves or so. 
Don't disappoint me, darling, for I have set my 
heart on your coming. Give me just a line, and 
say, She will be there.’” 


Margaret, whose chest had heaved, and whose 
countenance had changed many times during the 
reading of this letter, here snatched up a pen, 
and put it in Patty's hands; then, running to her 
desk, she took a sheet of note-paper and bade 
Patty write these words, 

** She will be there :” 

‘* Now put this in an envelope, and take it to 
the post.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
STILL MISSING. 


Tue archdeacon and Sir Pantlin Jones had 
taken up their quarters at a hotel in the City, 
in order that they might be near the centre of 
their field of investigation. As far as the arch- 
deacon knew, his son’s acquaintance with London 
streets was confined to the immediate neighbor- 
hood of his curacy in the City, and it was there- 
abouts that there was the most probability of 
gaining intelligence. 

The disappearance of the curate of St. Save- 
all’s had been taken up in earnest now. His 
friends had offered a reward of a hundred pounds 
for such information as might lead to the discov- 
ery of his fate. The press was beginning to take 
an interest in the matter. 

‘*The Mysterious Disappearance of a Clergy- 

man” was a leading heading of the bills of con- 
tents of the morning papers. The vendors of 
the evening papers chanted the same refrain, and 
hinted at startling disclosures to be revealed by 
the purchase of their journals. 

Sir Pantlin was quite worn out by the search, 
and sighed in vain for the tranquil shades of 
Pumptrisaint. All day long there were inter- 
views—with lawyers, with the police, with pur- 
veyors of intelligence. In the morning Sir 
Pantlin waited upon the Home Secretary; after 
luncheon he went to see the Chief Commissioner 
of Police; his dinner-time was invaded by Mr. 
Brass, the detective. Bodies, too, must be visit- 
ed—damp, dripping bodies lying at river-side pub- 
lic-houses ; livid, swollen features, faces blurred 
and distorted, must be peered into and examined. 
But the end of it all was the same. There was 
no trace of John Jones. 

The chief stress of all this business fell upon 
Sir Pantlin. The archdeacon was overcome 
with grief and apprehension ; he had no nerve 
to face the constant torture of investigation. 

It was seven o'clock in the evening, and Sir 
Pantlin had just come in dressed for dinner ; he 
wore a blue coat with brass buttons, a frilled 
shirt front, in which was a sparkling diamond 
brooch ; a tall shirt collar was enveloped in many 
folds of white lawn, the ends of which were tied 
under his chin in a small bow. His waistcoat 
was of some soft yellow stuff; his trowsers were 
shaped tight to the calf; and « pair of shoes tied 
with strings completed his attire. 

** Does the archdeacon know that dinner’s on 
the table?” he cried, sharply, to the waiter. 

**T'll see, Sir,” said the man, disappearing. 

Sir Pantlin turned to the pier-glass, and be- 
gan narrowly to scrutinize a piece of black court- 
plaster which he had just affixed on his new- 
mown chin. 

““I wish the boy would come back,” he mat- 
tered to himself. ‘‘ He’s killing his father, and 
me too. As for his having disappeared, that's 
all nonsense. I know what young men used to 
be. I disappeared myself once, and came back 
without a penny in my pocket or a rag to my 
back ; but then I wasn’t a parson, with an arch- 
deacon for a father. Here he comes. Well, my 
old friend,” he cried, turning round to the door- 
way, ‘‘ how do you find yourself by this time ?” 

"The archdeacon looked pale, thin, and worn; 

he seated himself at the dinner-table in a feeble, 
uncertain way, tasted a spoonful of soup, and 
fell into a brown-study. 
e “Cheer up, old friend,” cried Sir Pantlin. 
** Take a glass of sherry with me, und don’t look 
so despondent, I'll bet that John is taking his 
sherry somewhere too, and is laughing at us old 
fools for the fuss we have made.” 

The archdeacon shook his head. “I've no 
hope of that, Pantlin; I know John too well— 
his careful, prudent nature,” 

“You don't know what people's natures are 
when there's a girl in the case.” 

*“*Mr. Brass wishes to see Sir Pantlin,” said 
a waiter, coming into the room. 

“Show him up directly,” cried Sir Pantlin, 
his mouth full of tarbot and lobster sauce. ‘‘ I'll 
not keep Brass waiting on any account. Sit 
down, my good fellow,” he cried, as the detect- 





ive entered the room ; ‘‘ sit down and take a glass 
of sherry, and let us hear what you have to say.” 

“Well, Sir Pantlin,” said Mr. Brass, ‘“‘ they 
say as no news is good news, but it ain't always. 
In a case of this sort, When you don't come to 
the bottom of it quick, you don’t come to it at all.” 

‘*Then you've no news for us, Brass.” 

**T don’t say that, Sir; there are circum- 
stances as has happened that may mean nothing, 
or may mean a good deal.” 

** Well, what?” cried Sir Pantlin, impatiently. 

** We've kept up a pretty good watch on those 
premises, but we haven't found out very much. 
The young chap has seemed a bit unsettled like, 
and hasn't gone to his work, and he’s been tink- 
ering about carpentering in the old tumble-down 
warehouse. He’s been putting together a big 
case, as might—I won’t say it is meant for that 
—but it might hold such a thing as—a body.” 

Sir Pantlin shuddered ; the archdeacon turned 
still paler, and got up and left the room. 

** Another thing has come out, Sir, what looks 
queer. ‘There’s been other people looking after 
the young chap. He’s in a regular mess, and 
they want to nab him and clap him in prisun for 
debt; but he’s too artful for’em, 1 think. Any- 
how, Sir Pantlin, my opinion is that the secret. of 
this here business lies in Ebbsfleet.” 

“Then what do you mean to do?” 

“That's for you to say, Sir Pantlin. If yon 
direct me to go and take out warrants against the 
whole party of ‘em, and give em no time to make 
every thing square, I don’t say but what you’d 
find out a good deal; but then there’s the risk.” 

‘* I’m surprised to hear an officer of the crown 
talk about risk. Go and do your duty to your 
country, Sir, and leave the rest to Providence.” 

** What, Sir Pantlin!” cried Brass, aggrieved ; 
“do you mean me to be ’sponsible for the whole 
business? What if I take ‘em all into custody, 
and it turns out a mistake after all? A pretty 
kettle of fish there'd be, and the young chap a 
sucking lawyer. Why, there'd be costs and dam- 
ages; and Mrs. B. and me might see our little bit 
of furniture sold up, and go and sit down in the 
work-house to end our days. No, no, guvnor— 
duty’s duty, and your country’s your country ; 
but once you get into an ’ole, and your country 
will never pull you out. No, Sir Pantlin, not 
unless I get a written indemnity from you, I don’t 
budge.” 

** Well, I'll see the archdeacon,” cried Sir Pant- 
lin. ‘* It’s his business more than mine.” 

After he had seen the archdeacon, Sir Pantlin 
said that he was prepared to give the required 
guarantee, 

‘* And the young lady and the old lady—am I 
to make a clean sweep of it?” 

‘* Well, no, poor things!” said Sir Pantlin. ‘‘I 
can’t think there’s any guilt about the girl. No, 
no; you must leave the ladies alone.” 

** All right, Sir Pantlin. We'll keep a look- 
out on the place to-night, and by breakfast to- 
morrow you may expect to hear news.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
‘*S0 WHITE, AND SUCH A TRAITOR !” 


As soon as Markwood had gone Edward Hulse 
went to find his sister. It was clearly evident 
that instant flight was the only possible way 
of safety. And that required so many prepara- 
tions! Could he trust Lucy to help him? 

She was standing—it was almost dark—her 
face pressed against the window, as if watching 
for some one. When the door opened she turned 
eagerly round. Edward carried a candle in his 
hand, and he started as he saw how wan and 
drawn her face had become. 

**Ts there any news?” she cried. 

“Ofhim? No,” said Edward,shortly. “There 
is news of another kind. Come and sit here; I 
want to talk to you.” 

Lucy listlessly obeyed, and took a seat beside 
her brother, her head. turned away from him, 
still listening. 

** Lucy,” said Edward, ‘if we went away, fa- 
ther and I, to America all of a sudden, do you 
think I could trust you to take care of mother, 
and bring her over to us when we write for you 
to come ?” 

‘* Why should you go away suddenly ?” said 
Lucy, turning upon him quickly. 

** Because father has got into difficulties, and 
I have got into trouble through him.” 

**T can’t leave John,” said Lucy, quite fierce- 
ly. ‘You wouldn’t ask me to do that, as long 
as there’s a chance.” 

‘“*'There’s no chance,” said Edward, gloomily. 

** What do you mean? What have you heard? 
Oh, you know something: is he dead, Edward ?” 

**T know nothing of that, but I found some- 
thing to-day—a letter; he must have dropped it 
when he was here that morning. It is addressed 
to you.” 

She seized it eagerly. Yes, the handwriting 
was his, and the letter was addressed to her. 
She tore it open and read it by the flickering 
light of the candle : 

“ Finssvry, Sunday. 

“Dear Miss Hutse,—You can hardly im- 
agine how harrowing it is to my feelings to write 
to you in this formal way. I assure you, if you 
knew how I suffer, you would pity me. But I 
am compelled by considerations higher than those 
of mere earthly affection to make my choice be- 
tween you and the duties I owe to my father, my 
godfather, and all my friends. Were I a man 
of independent means, I would throw all these to 
the winds, and sacrifice myself to make happy a 
girl who is all that a man could desire in a wife. 
But I am powerless, My father distinctly re- 
fuses his consent to my engagement. My god- 
father, Sir Pantlin Jones, Baronet, threatens to 
withdraw his countenance and patronage from 
me; and with that goes all chance of my suc- 
ceeding to the living of Pumptrisaint. I should 
be acting against the dictates of my conscience 
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if I neglected their commands. Lucy—once 
more I must call you by that beloved name— 
Lucy, we must not meet again. 

**No doubt you will ere long come in contact 
with some one betier suited to your position, and 
more calculated to make you happy, than I, To- 
morrow—sad task !—I will look out all your let- 
ters and return them; please send mine back also. 
The trinkets I gave you, which, though small, are 
valuable, I hope you will retain in memory of one 
who loved not wisely, but too well. 

‘* Ever your sincere friend, 
“Joun Jonzs.” 


** Well,” said Edward, looking keenly at his 
sister, when she had finished, and sat staring fix- 
edly before her, “what do you think of him now? 
Is he worth grieving for ?” 

“How do you know what was in the letter? 
Did you read it?” she cried, flashing out upon 
him suddenly. 

**T did,” said Edward. , 

* How dare you, Sir! howdare you! It was 
not true, Edward; it was meant in play. Do 
you see what he says, ‘We must never meet 
again?’ He came to me after that. Oh, if he 
meant it, he repented. I heard his step, I heard 
his knock. He came to see me last of all.” 

Lucy burst into tears and left the room. 

**To think of her taking it like that!” cried 
Edward, in dismay. ‘‘ Who will help me now? 
Where can I look?” 

A loud knocking sounded at the postern-gate. 
Edward went to a window that commanded a 
view of the entrance, and looked cautiously out. 
There stood Markwood and Patty Robinson. 
He ran quickly down and opened the door. 

** Well, I've brought her,” said Markwood. 
** I'd a great job with her mother, who wouldn't 
let her come for ever so long; but here she is; 
take care of her, Ned. Now is there any thing 
more I can do?” 

** One thing,” whispered Edward; “if you 
would hire a boat for me, and bring it said to 
the wharf at four to-morrow morning.” 

“Yes, I'll do that,”said Markwood. ‘‘I know 
a man who'll let me have a boat at that time, and 
I'll be there. But what do you mean to do with 
the boat ?” 

**It's for father and me,” whispered Edward. 
“The street is watched, I know; but the river 
isn’t, I hope. I must risk it, at all events.” 

**You may rely upon me,” cried Markwood ; 
and he went away, whistling cheerfully. 

** Now, Ned,” said Patty, briskly, as soon as 
the postern-gate was shut and locked, ‘tell me 
what you want me to do, and I'll do it.” 

‘* Listen, Patty. I’m going to take father off 
to America; and you must stay here to take care 
of mother and Lucy.” 

** Yes, that I can do after you are gone. But 
what can I do now? Have you made every 
thing safe for going? Is it all right in the ware- 
house ?” 

‘* Patty,” he replied, laying his hand on hers, 
you have come far enough with me; don't 
come any farther. I have got my own work to 
do between this and then; don’t seek to know 
what it is, but go into the house—go to mother ; 
she is prepared to receive you as a daughter.” 

He pointed to the open door of the house, 
where a gas-light was burning in the hall. 

** And you, Ned—where are you going ?” 

** Into the warehouse, Patty,” he whispered, 
giving an involuntary shudder. 

** Ned, you are cold and trembling. It is not 
fit for you to be working there alone. Let me 
come with you. [am not frightened at shadows.” 

** What I have to do to-night it is not fit that 
you should share.” 

“* Ned,” she cried, ‘“‘ what is fit for you is fit 
for me. I wasn’t brought up a lady, you know, 
Ned, to be balancing and choosing whether this 
is proper or that is nice. You picked me out, 
Edward, and have stuck to me well. I mean to 
stick to you, Ned—through tire and water.” 

**T knew you would, Patty; but it is no use. 
I am lost beyond redemption. I shall only drag 
you down—down into the depths of my own mis- 
ery. Patty, leave me.” 

**T won't, Ned; so don’t be foolish. Why do 
you look so darkly on things? You know you 
have done no evil. That you strack that man 
down when he told you he was going to desert 
your sister, that was grand of you, Ned; I hon- 
or you for it. ‘The rest you couldn’t help.” 

**No, Patty, but I didn’t meet it like a man. 
I concealed it, and that is as bad as crime. Why, 
Patty, half the evil deeds we hear of are done 
through cowardice, and I was a coward, and 
therefore a criminal.” 

“* But, Ned, when you heard your sister's voice, 
and he her lover! Any one, every one, would 
have done just like you. But is it too late now? 
Aren’t you afraid that you will fix yourself as 
a criminal—that suspicion will fall upon you ? 
Wouldn’t it be better to tell somebody about it 
at once, to have the thing explained ?” 

** It’s too late, Patty. I don’t so much mind 
for myself, but for the sake of the old folks, 
how could I give up? The circumstances are so 
strong against me, if 1 escape the—the—rope, 
Patty, I couldn’t escape a long imprisonment ; 
and what will become of them? I must get 
my father away; and, to do that, I must con- 
ceal it.” 

“Then I shall help you, Ned,” cried Patty. 
**Come, don’t stand swaying and balancing to 
and fro—there is a way out of every thing ; let 
us find a way out of this.” : 

So saying she put her arm within his and led 
him into the warehouse. 

** Come, lead the way,” she whispered. 

The heavy doors clanged behind them; a 
pale ghostly light shone from the farther end of 
the long lowroom. It was the glimmer of moon- 
rise through the windows of the workshep. 
Then they heard a chain clank, clank, up in the 
topmost story, and strange shuffling steps, and 








then the rattle of chains, step by step, on the 
dark steep staircases. 

Patty clung to Edward in terror, 

“*It’s only Scipio,” said Edward ; “it's only 
the old dog.” He struck a light and lit a candh 
in an old stable lantern. Then he passed along 
the room till he came to a ring let into the floor 
he pulled at the ring and raised a trap-door 
A black profound pit was manifest, from whicl 
sounded the splash and trickle of running water 
Patty shrank back. 

“* Listen,” said Edward, placing his lamp by 
the brink of the chasm. ‘‘ There is nothing un 
earthly about this; the stream down there is th) 
Fleet, from which Ebbsfleet takes its name 
Look down there on thé opposite side of this 
pit—do you see any thing ?” 

He held the lantern so that its rays lighted w 
the sides of the gloomy chasm. 

It had been a dock once upon a time, anl 
seemed, from the solidity and strength of it, 
have been built by a race of giants. The tid 
was now up, and the light of the lantern flick 
ered on dancing waters far below. Just above 
the dark line of the tide-mark was a projecting 
stone, over which was a gloomy archway. 

“We found it out, Lucy and I, not so lorg 
ago,” whispered Ned. ‘‘ Nobody knew of it bit 
old Paston, and he never revealed the secret of 
it. But the day he died I think he must have 
been taken ill down there, for we found the trap- 
door open and the ladder across.” 

**Ts there a ladder?” said Patty. 

**Yes, look here.” Edward bent down and 
pulled forward an iron ladder that swung upon a 
pivot, the foot of which fitted upon the project- 
ing stone at the base of the arch. 

“* What does it mean ?” cried Patty. 

**There is a vault down there; old Gilbert 
Paston’s vault. i believe that he made his for- 
tune out of that vault, and that there he hid the 
silks that he smuggled, right in the teeth of the 
Custom-house. Wait here, Patty; I will go 
down by myself.” 

“T will go with you,” cried Patty; “I am 
not afraid. But, Edward, you say nobody knows 
of it but Lucy and you?” 

“* Nobody.” 

**Then why should you meddle with it? Let 
it be—the vault and that which is in it. Only 
the day of judgment will reveal it.” 

‘* To-morrow there will be workmen here, and 
the old place will be pulled down. The dock 
and the vault will be open to the light of day, 
and that which is hidden will be revealed. 
Fatty, we must remove the evidence.” 

Vatty nodded. ‘‘ Lead the way,” she said. 

But before he could put a foot upon the lad- 
der a tremendous knocking echoed through the 
building. 

“It is somebody at the postern,” cried Ed- 
ward, “They have come at last; they have 
come for me.’ 

**It is nothing,” said Patty; ‘‘ but I will go 
and see; and, Edward, you had better hide 
yourself in the vault; if people are searching for 
you, they will never find you there.” 

Again the knocking was loudly repeated. 

** Make haste, Edward!” shecried. He dis- 
appeared in the chasm. Patty hastily shut to 
the trap, and ran out into the yard, as another 
shower of knocks descended on the postern. 

**What do you want?” she cried, opening the 
door suddenly. A man stood there, a downcast, 
weather-beaten man. 

ae want to speak to Mr. Edward Hulse,” he 
said. 

[To BE ConTINUED.] 








DECEMBER MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


UR lists below will show that December, 

like the last two months, is one of the more 

favored of the year for a great variety of food of 
every kind, commencing with 


FISH. 
Black bass, blue-fish, carp, cod, frost-fish, haddock, 
ae, a ay a and = perch, —- 
ike, plaice, porgy, ray, 8! , 8m sucker, sunfish. 
e trout, weak-fish, white-fish. ” . : 
SHELL-FISH. 
Hard and soft shell clama, hard and soft shell crabs, 
muséels, oysters, scallops, terrapins. 
MEAT. 
Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, sucking pig, tame rabbits. 


POULTRY. 
Chickens, capons, turkeys, Guinea-birds, ducks, 
geese. 


GAME. 

Bear and buffalo meat, brand, wild ducks 
(canvas-back, red-head, mallard, black, widgeon, shell- 
drake, teal, pintail, dipper), grouse, hare, heron, mead- 
ow and shore larks, opossum, partridge, pheasant, 
prairie-chickens, pigeons and squabes, quail, rabbit, 


raccoon, sni uirrel, wild swan, wild turkey, buck 
and doe ve a woodchuck. . ~~ 
VEGETABLES. 


Jerusalem artichokes, beets, Brussels sprouts, cab- 
pon pte bbage, card carrots, caulifi , table 
and turnip-rooted celery, chiccory, corn-salad, endive, 
kale, kohl-rabi, onions, parsnips, potatoes, sweet-pota- 
toes, ——, black radishes, sour-kront, y> 
squash, turnips, water-cress. 


FRUITS. 

Apples, bananas, chestnuts, cocoa-nuts, cranberries, 
grapes, hickory-nuts, oranges, quinces, new cur- 
rants, new figs, new prunes, new raisins, new 
nuts, new walnuts, mediars, pecan-nuts. 





If small birds are missing we can turn our ap- 

tites to the more solid bear and buffalo meats. 

e leave the cucumbers and sweet-corn for kale, 
corn-salad, etc., besides the new currants, figs, 
prunes, raisins, walnuts, and hazel-nuts that ar- 
rive during this month. 

Christmas Dinner.—It is better to have a soup 
and fish with the Christmas turkey than to have 
roast beef and roast turkey. The meal will be 
more relished, and will digest better. Those 
who may omit the turkey can have some other 


Seea0 Fee rT 





bird or birds for a roast piece, as will be seen in 
the following bills of fare: 


No. 1. 

Vermicelli soup. Black base, boiled, anchovy sauce. 
Pickled. beets, olives Mashed toes. Beef a la 
mode. Roast tarkey. Endive Bread pudding. 
Cheese. Grapes. 


No. 2 
Tomato soup. Pike, boiled, oyster sauce. Piccalilli 
sardines. pt pti rely Mutton-chops, broil- 
ed, maitre d’hétel. Roast turkey. Corn-salad. Tap- 
loca pudding. Cheese. Pears. 
No. 8. 
Bread soup. Lake wont broiled, Génevoise sauce. 
howchow, anchovi ied potat Chicken sau- 
té. Rabbit or hare, roasted. Celery salad. Cabinet 
pudding. Cheese. Apples. 





No. 4 
acaron eak-fish, boiled, ca sauce, 
Pickled Re hy Potatoes” duchesee. 
Beef, stewed. Chicken, roasted. near salad. 
Plum-pudding. Cheese. Quatre ts. Oranges. 
No. 5, 

Potage au consommé and rice. White-fish, boiled, 
ines herbes sauce. Pickled cauliflowers, tunny. Po- 
toes Parisienne. Lamb 6 Duck with ol- 
ves. Prairie-chicken, roas' 
mips sautés. Cabinet pudding. Cheese. 
dants. Grapes, pears, apples. Coffee. 

Chicken Sauté.—If a chicken be large, it is 
gough for eight persons when there is another 
dish of meat served, and for four persons when 
it is the only dish of meat served for dinner. 
The chicken must be tender. After being singed 
and wiped all around with a towel (bear in mind 
that there is no necessity for drawing it), cut the 
head off just in the middle of the neck ; split 
ths skin open from where the head is cut off to 
the back of the beginning of the neck, on the up- 
per side of it ; take hold of the bony part of the 
neck, having a towel in your hand to prevent it 
from slipping off ; with the other hand take hold 
of the skiu, windpipe, and gullet, and pull apart 
as much as possible without breaking the crop ; 
then detach the crop from the skin by pulling 
them a also, and cut off both the windpipe 
and the duct leading from the crop to the gizzard 
just behind the crop; cut the neck off near the 
body, and right at the beginning ; also the legs, 
at or just above the first joint. Then take hold of 
one of the legs with the left hand, raising it as if 
trying to pull it off the body; run the knife around 
so as to cut the skin under the leg where it seems 
to come off ; turn the leg toward the back so as 
to disjoint it; then run the knife horizontally 
through ‘the joint and flesh around it, and the 
leg is cut off. By a sharp but by no means a 
hard blow on the Seas of the detached leg with 
the back of the knife, about half-way between 
the second and third joint, you break the bone ; 
remove the piece of bone broken that is at 
the larger end or third joint. Put the bird on 
its side before you, the rump to the left; take 
hold of the wing with the left hand, run the 
knife through the joint going toward the rump, 
and when the joint is separated cut the skin only 
on the back near the wing; then pull the latter 
toward the rump, holding the bird in place by 
pressing on it with the knife, so that half of the 
flesh on that side of the breast-bone comes off 
with the wing; cut off the smaller end or lash 
of the wing, also a small herd piece on one side 
of it. When both legs and wings are thus de- 
tached, take hold of the bird by the back near the 
rump, the left thumb resting on the joint of the 
left leg ; run the knife between the intestines and 
breast-bone, commencing at the smaller end of 
it, and so as to detach it from the rest of the 
body ; then you have the bird divided in two, and 
the intestines uncovered. Place it on its back, 
the rump toward you; hold it fast with the left 
hand, and with the first two fingers of the right 
pull all the inside out gently, commencing at the 
neck end; and when the whole is only held by 
what is called the ring, or opening under the rump, 
cut that ring off carefully, so that it will come 
off with the intestines ; remove the lights that 
are attached to the backbone, and then you have 
the back part of the bird free from any thing 
unclean. Wash the blood that may be inside, 
dry it with a towel, trim off the tip of the rump, 
and cut the back in three pieces crosswise. The 
gall-bladder is then carefully cut off the liver, 
which, together with the heart, is detached from 
the gats and washed; the gizzard is good also 
after having removed its outer and inner skins. 
If the bird be large, the legs and wings are each 
cut in two, which makes twelve pieces altogeth- 
er. The backbone piece may be split’in two 
lengthwise, instead of being cut across in three 
pieces. ‘Trim off the ends of the bones. 

When cut as above, put the pieces in a pan 
with a smali table-spoonful of butter; set it on 
a good fire; stir now and then, until they turn 

yellowish, when you dredge about a table-spoon- 
ful of flour all over, stirring again for a minute ; 
then add half a pint of water or broth (broth 
makes it richer) and a gill of white wine, if liked, 
also salt, pepper, four small onions, and the fol- 
lowing seasonings, tied in a linen rag: six whole 
peppers, one stalk of thyme, three of parsley, a 

y leaf, and one clove. Simmer till done, when 
dish the chicken thus: put the breast-bone on 
the middle of an oblong dish, the smaller end 
toward you, the two fore pieces on each side, 
and the rear piece at the end toward you, the 
two legs on each side and touching the rear 
piece of the back, the two wings in front. Put 
the dish away in a warm place. Put in the pan 
with the sauce and seasonings four or five sliced 
mushrooms, boil five or six minutes longer, skim 
off the fat, throw away the seasonings in the rag, 
turn over the pieces of chicken, and serve warm. 

The person helping it at table may ask of the 
guests what piece they prefer, either white or 
dark flesh. The white pieces are the wings and 
breast-bone. At a family dinner the pieces of 
the neck, as well as the gizzard, heart, and liver, 
are helped to those who like them, but they are 
not served when there is company. 

Anchovy Sauce.—The anchovy being very 
salty, it is better to use butter without salt. If 





none can be had, knead salty butter iu a pail of 
water to remove the salt. Melt two ounces of 
butter in a pan on the fire; then add a table- 
spoonful of flour; stir with a wooden 

until it turns brown, when you add one or two 
tea-spoonfuls of essence of anchovy, or more, ac- 
cording to taste; stir for one or two minutes on 
the fire, and it is ready for use. 

It may also be done with two or three ancho- 
vies, boned, washed, and pounded, instead of the 
essence. Lemon juice may be added when off 
the fire. 

Lake Trout, Génevoise Sauce.—Proportions : 
Three pounds of trout, a pint of claret, broth, 
salt, pepper, a small onion, five sprigs of parsley, 
two cloves of garlic, a bay leaf, a sprig of thyme, 
half a carrot, a clove, six mushrooms, two ounces 
of butter, a table-spoonful of flour. 

Process: Put the wine and as much broth in 
a fish-kettle, with the onion and carrot in slices, 
and the salt. Set on a sharp fire, and at the 
first boil add the fish and seasonings, the latter 
tied in a linen rag; boil slowly until the fish is 
cooked ; take it off, dish it, and keep it in a warm 
place. Mix the butter and flour together by 
means of a spoon, and put them into the liquor 
in the fish-kettle ; add the mushrooms; set the 
kettle back on the fire; boil for four minutes ; 
turn over the fish through a strainer. Place the 
mushrooms around it, and serve warm. 

Beef a la mode.—The best piece for this dish 
is from the rump; the next to it is from the 
round, The proportions for six pounds of beef, 
cut about three inches thick, are from three- 
quarters to one pound of fat salt pork ; a small or 
half a large calf’s foot, or a bone of veal; two 
good-sized carrots, cut in two or three pieces 
each, or four small ones ; four onions, with two 
cloves stuck in one of them ; ten or twelve sprigs 
of parsley ; half as much of chives, if handy; a 
stalk of thyme; a bay leaf; the rind of the salt 
pork used to lard; a clove of garlic ; salt; pepper; 
a piece of butter the size of a walnut; a pint and 
a half of water; a gill of white wine, if liked, or 
one-fourth of a gill of brandy. 

Have a large steel larding needle, flattened 
near the pointed end, so as to partly cut the 
meat, in order to allow the salt pork to go in. 

Cut the salt pork in slices about four inches 
long and three-eighths of an inch thick; then 
cut square strips of them; run the needle half- 
way through the meat, and with the grain of the 
meat, so that when it is carved the salt pork is 
cut across. Put a strip of fat salt pork into the 
end of the needle and pull off; the strip should 
be then all through the meat, und a little piece 
should be out of it on both sides. 

Have a saucepan of about the size of the 
piece of meat, on the bottom of which you put 
first the rind of salt pork, the calf’s foot, the 
vegetables and spices, the butter, and then the 
larded meat on them. Cover the pan, and set 
it on a very good fire for about eight minutes ; 
then add about a gill of water, cover the pan, 
and after another twelve minutes add a little 
over a pint of cold water, and when it comes 
again to a boil turn the meat over, add the wine 
or the brandy, cover the pan, put it somewhat 
on the back of the range or stove where it shall 
boil slowly, or in an oven (at a heat of about 
225° F.), for six hours. ‘Take the meat off and 
dish it. Put the carrots over, and then skim 
off the fat from the surface of the gravy, which 
turn over the meat and carrots, and serve warm. 
Serve also some carrots au jus in another dish 
to be helped with the meat. 

Beef a la mode is served also cold, in slices, 
with a ravigote, rémolade, Provengale, piquante, 
or fines-herbes sauce, or with meat jelly. 

Cabinet Pudding.—The materials for this are 
composed of sponge-cake or lady’s-fingers, but- 
ter, citron, raisins, comfited fruits, milk, four 
ounces of sugar, and four yolks of eggs. 

Process: ‘Take a pudding moyld and rub it 
well inside with butter; cut some citron in dif- 
ferent shapes, imitating stars, lozenges, etc., and 
tastefully cover the bottom of the mould with 
them, or alternating them with raisins or other 
comfited fruit; over this you put a layer of 
sponge-cake, cut in any shape, and about half 
an inch thick; then over the sponge-cake put 
another layer of citron, raisins, comfited fruit, 
ete. ; then again one layer of sponge-cake, etc., 
until the mould is full. Set about a pint and a 
half of milk, or more if necessary, according to 
the size of the mould, on the fire, and as soon 
as it rises take it off. Then mix well in a bowl 
the yolks of eggs and the sugar, after which 
you turn the milk little by little into the yolks 
and sugar, stirring and mixing the while, and 
then tarn the mixture into the mould over the 
ere. etc. ‘The mixture is turned into 
the mould gently, but not too slowly, until the 
mould is fuil within half an inch. Put the 
mould in a pan, and then pour cold water into 
the pan until the mould is about one-third cov- 
ered with it. Set the pan on the fire, and at 
the first boil put pan and mould as they are in 
an oven (heated at about 375° F.), and bake. 
An hour afterward see if it is baked; put a 
dish over the mould, and turn upside down, 
Take the mould off carefully, so that the pud- 
ding shall be dished, and serve warm, with a 
sauce, 

Bread Pudding.—This is less complicated 
than the above one. Soak a six or seven cent 
loaf of bread in milk for an hour; then squeeze 
it in your hands; place the squeezed bread in 
a bowl, and mix a little over a gill of milk with 
it; then mix again into it a little over an ounce 
of citron cut fine, four ounces of melted butter, 
four ounces of raisins, and four yolks of eggs. 
Beat the four whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
and mix them gently with the rest; rub a 
mould well with butter, which dust with bread- 
crumbs; turn the mixture into it, and fill until 
two-thirds fall ; it in the oven (heated at 
about 400° F.) for forty minutes, and serve it 
hot or cold, with a sauce, as it may be liked. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SAUCES FOR PUDDINGS. 

Milk.—Have in a tin saucepan one table- 
spoonful of flour, three of sugar, four yolks of 
eggs, about a pint of milk, some essence to fla- 
vor, and mix the whole well. Set the pan on a 
somewhat slow fire; stir till it becomes rather 
thick. ‘Take off, turn over the pudding, and 
serve, 

Sherry.— Have an ounce of butter in a sauce- 
pan, set it on the fire, and as soon as melted 
add a tea-spoonful of flour. Stir until it turns 
yellow. Add also one pint of water and three 
ounces of sugar, a few drops of caramel; boil 
gently for about half an hour; add also a gill 
of Sherry wine. Boil again about twelve .min- 
utes, and serve. 

Proceed as for sherry with Madeira wine, port, 
rum, and brandy. 





OUR MERRY MASS SONG. 
1873. 


Ou, the merry, merry Mass, 
With its ever merry hum! 
Let us fill again the glass 
For joy that it is come. 
Hear the old familiar ringing 
Of laughter in the bells, 
And the sweet and simple singing 
Of children in the dells. 


Oh, the merry, merry Mass, 
With its ever merry hum! 

Let us fill again the glass 
For joy that it is come. 


There is magic in the air, 
And a witchery on earth; 

For Love is every where, 
With Charity and Mirth. 

Ope the door unto the mummers ; 
See the mistletoe is in; 

Give a greeting to all comers, 
And let the games begin. 


Oh, the merry, merry Mass, 
With its ever merry hum! 

Let us fill again the glass 
For joy that it is come. 


Throw wider yet the door; 
Feast away~until you tire; 
Give the first place to the poor, 
And stir the cheery fire 
Till the lights dance on the holly, 
Making crimson every wall, 
While that antiquated folly, 
Sweet kissing, fills the hall. 


Oh, the merry, merry Mass, 
With its ever merry hum! 

Let us fill again the glass 
For joy that it is come. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


- ARD times’ and “Christmas holidays” 

bring to some minds an incongruous pic- 
ture. And many little folks, to whom thoughts 
of the Christmas-tree or the well-filled stocking 
are like a beautiful fairy tale which they never 
forget, may this year be threatened with disap- 
pointment. We trust the number will be few 
as possible. True, the times have been hard, 
and the serious results will long be felt. Need- 
ful economy has been, and must be, practiced in 
many families. Fathers who have been accus- 
tomed to spend lavishly for their children have 
looked forward to the Christmas of 1873, and 
felt they had little money to spare for the fes- 
tivities usual on that occasion. No doubt there 
are cases where almost entire restriction in holi- 
day purchases will be necessary; and children 
who have béen brought up in sympathy with 
their parents will readily understand and acqui- 
esce in needful economies. But there is no rea- 
son why the young folks should not have a 
bright, cheerful, happy time. Let the shadow 
of care fall a while from the brows of business 
men, and let them reffesh themselves and grow 
young again by indulgi&g in a little wholesome 
recreation. The buoyant gayety of childhood 
is infectious, and the weary father and ‘busy 
mother will return to their work with lighter 
hearts if they. would oftener yield to its inftu- 
ence, and enco e its manifestation with 
hearty sympathy: Where money is not lacking, 
so much the better. Children delight to help 
make the purchases, and to have a secret hand 
in filling the glittering Christmas-tree. But if 
thete is but little money to spend, by wise con- 
trivance they can be made equally happy. Lit- 
tle folks catch the underlying feeling in the 
hearts of parents. If the father feels that 
Christmas is nothing without an abundance of 
money and costly gifts, so will the child feel. 
But the most inexpensive presents—little knick- 
knacks made by loving hands and given with a 
loving ee with a mutual and cordial recog- 
nition of the festive character of the day—will 
not fail to make Christmas a merry, happy time. 
Acquisitiveness is a universal characteristic of 
childhood ; yet well-trained children thoroughly 
enjoy seeing the beautiful things the shops con- 
tain, even when they know that very little can 
be purchased. Let us not forget that the true 
secret of a ‘‘ Merry Christmas”’ in the household 
consists in merry hearts resulting from love and 
cordial union of spirit. 





Seven days after the collision which sent the 
Ville du Havre to the bottom of the ocean, the 
Loch Earn, which dealt the fatal blow, was found 
to be in a sinking condition. Fortunately, her 
officers and crew were rescued by the British 
Queen, and carried safely to Plymouth, England. 


One hundred and twenty little orphans in 
Shreveport, who lost both father and mother 
by the tilence, will be taken care of by the 
State of Louisiana, 

The Commissioners of Emigration have open- 
ed a soup-house at Castle Garden for the com- 
fort of the immigrants and for the destitute 
poor. Warm soup can be obtained by applying 
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| to the superintendent for a ticket at any hour 
| of day or night. Many soup-houses have also 
been established in this city by private persons. 
Able-bodied men and women would far rather 
have work than soup; but until there is work 
enough furnished to the numerous applicants, 
this kind of charity is very needful. 





The harbor defenses of New York awaken 
special interest at a time when a war with a for- 
eign a has been the possible result of dif- 
ficulties. The narrowest neck of Long Island 
Sound is commanded by Fort Schuyler, at 
Throgg’s Neck, and on the opposite side by the 
fort at Willett’s Point. Both of these are well 
adapted for the heaviest guns. Fort Columbus 
keeps guard on Governor's Island. On the Long 
Island shore, near the Narrows, stands Fort Ham- 
ilton, with its batteries, where repairs and im- 
provements have been going on all through the 

ast season. Just opposite, covering the bill on 

taten Island, and surrounded by an imposing 
array of earth-works and defenses, is Fort Tomp- 
kins. The guns in use are the heaviest ordnance 
in the service, and the works are believed to pro- 
tect thoroughly the entrance oftheharbor. Plans 
have been made for a casemated battery for heavy 
ordnance on the site of Fort Lafayette, which, 
being so near the channel of the Narrows, would 
be a serious bar to the passage of any hostile 
fleet. The batteries at Sandy Hook command 
the anchorage ground in the lower bay; and, 
though not fitted for heavy work, as the chan- 
nel runs near them, they would prevent an ene- 
my’s fleet from lying inside, and thus sailing up 
the Narrows, 





The efforts of the “‘ Jubilee Singers” to raise 
funds for a university for colored people have 
been very successful. The corner-stone of “Ju- 
bilee Hall,” of Fisk University, was laid several 
weeks ago at Nashville, Tennessee. Twenty- 
five acres of land have been bought and the 
foundations of the hall laid with funds chiefly 
obtained by these singers, and there is cash on 
hand to continue the work. 





An examination of the plan of the Ville du 
Havre shows that the state-rooms of the unfor- 
tunate party of travelers from Chicago were 
situated in the immediate vicinity of the part 
of the ship which was crushed by the collision, 
which probably accounts for the fact that Mrs, 
Spafford alone was saved. 





The total number of admissions to the Vienna 
Exhibition from the opening to the closing day 
was 7,250,000. 





A novel lunch was very nearly prepared for 
some workmen in Lincoln, Massachusetts, the 
other day. The men were building a wall for a 
gentleman near his residence, and sent their din- 
ner cans to the house to warm the contents. 
The cans were all placed on the stove. By 
chance one, not specially unlike the others, con- 
tained blasting powder, and presently exploded, 
making a general wreck of stove, furniture, and 
room. Fortunately no person was hurt. 





The difficulties between the United States and 
Spain arising from the capture of the Virginius 
have been settled by mutual negotiations. The 
principal points conceded by Spain are thé im- 
mediate delivery to the United States of the 
Virginius and all the survivors captured with 
her, and the trial and punishment of those per- 
sons who have violated law or treaty stipula- 
tions. Moreover, Spain agrees to salute the 
American flag on December 25, unless, in the 
mean time, the United States shall become satis- 
fied that the Virginius was not entitled to carry 
that flag, in which case Spain is to formally dis- 
claim any intentional indignity to our flag. The 
question of indemnity by Spain to the families 
of those executed at Santiago will be decided by 
diplomatic communication, or settled by arbi- 
tration. The United States, on the other hand, 
will institute proceedings to ascertain if the 
laws of neutrality have been violated by surviv- 
ing parties, and, if so, bring them to punish- 
ment. Thus by mutual agreement between the 
two countries the horrors of war are averted. 





Portland, Maine, has caught the annexation 
fever. This city is a narrow peninsula, and its 
territory is small. In fact, it has more popula- 
tion to the square mile than Boston. he citi- 
zens have taken into consideretion the desirable- 
ness of uniting certain portions of Cape Eliza- 
beth and of Deering to the city proper. Of 
course there are both advocates and opponents 
of the plan, and the matter is not to be forced, 
but to be calmly discussed and settled by ballot. 





A general funeral service was held in Havre on 
December 7 for those who lost their lives on the 
steam-ship Ville du Havre, 





Two new pieces of sculpture are ordered for 
the Central Park, and will probably be finished 
during 1874. One is a bronze statue of William 
H. Seward, the other of the poet Burns, 





On the 1st of January there will be opened at 
the Burlington House, London, an exhibition 
consisting entirely of the works of Sir Edwin 
Landseer. All who are possessors of any of his 
works are invited to lendthem. The Queen has 
promised to contribute the fine specimens which 
are in her possession. 

The New York Post-office carries on a vast 
business. Nearly sixty regular mails leave the 
office every day, and about as many are re- 
ceived. Not far from thirty mail steamers sail 
from this port every week, all carrying heavy 
mails, especially the ye oo steamers. An aver- 
age of $10,000 worth of stamps is sold every 
day. The business in the registering department 
and in sending and cashing money orders is im- 
mense. Nearly 1,250,000 letters are delivered 
every week, and 120 tons of mail matter pass 
through the office every twenty-four hours. In 
view of this great business, it is not strange that, 
independent of the numerous stations in differ- 
ent parts of the city, it is necessary to employ 
over 600 clerks, and about 300 outside attachés, 





The rebuilding of the Library of the Louvre is 
rogressing; but as nearly all the books were 
urned, the new building will not be used as a 
library, but will form a portion of the offices of 





the Ministry of Finance. 
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A CHRISTMAS VISIT IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 
See illustration on double page. 
HIS lovely picture gives a good representa- 
tion of the equipage in which our great- 
grandmothers were wont to pay their Christmas 
visits in the days of Martha Washington. Rail- 
roads were then things of the future; stage- 
toaches were slow, lumbering, and inconvenient, 
and people were accustomed to journey, as far as 
was practicable, in their own carriages. One 
of these high, old-fashioned coaches has just 
stopped before the door of a country mansion. 
The snow-piled roof of the coach is wreathed 
with holly, vines, and evergreens, in honor of 
the occasion, and the rack behind is heavily 
loaded with generous Christmas hampers. Pret- 
ty Mistress Dorothy is preparing to alight, her 
bright eyes glowing with eager greetings, as she 
places her daintily slippered foot on the first step 
of the ladder which has been brought to assist 
her descent, for in those days folding carriage 
steps seem to have been unknown. Her dress 
is not very far different from those of our mod- 
ern dames, with its brocaded petticoat, velvet 
polonaise—they were known by a different name, 
however, in those days—ermine muff and collar, 
and high-crowned hat. From the recesses of 
the coach behind her peer a group of girls and 
boys, one of whom is blowing a horn to announce 
their arrival, while the courtly footman, in cocked 
hat and powdered hair tied in a queue, holds 
open the door, and the stately coachman, in sim- 
ilar livery, on the box, reins in the horses. The 
welcoming hosts, like ourselves, are in the fore- 
ground and invisible to our eyes; but the ex- 
pression on the visitors’ faces assures us that they 
are all waiting on the porch, ready to extend to 
them a hearty greeting. 





SOME NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


HE elegantly bound and richly illustrated 
holiday books proper which have been in 
vogue for some years past are almost as scarce 
this season as the velvet and gold annuals, chiefly 
remarkable for their gilt-edged platitudes, which 
used to swarm at Christmas-tide. Whether from 
the panic or a presumed change in public taste, 
the publishers have for the most part forsworn 
this kind of literature for the present, and been 
content with re-issuing standard works, or pub- 
lishing new books which commend themselves by 
their contents instead of their bindings. One of 
the very few new illustrated werks that we have 
seen is Mrs. GReatToREX’s Summer Etchings in 
Colorado (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), a series of 
twenty-one lovely views of that picturesque re- 
gion. The etchings are a faithful imitation 
of pen-and-ink drawings, and are executed with 
great spirit and effectiveness. ‘They are well 
printed on fine paper, and form a valuable addi- 
tion to the pictorial history of the new West. 
A kling introduction by ‘‘Grace Green- 
rate 43 who adores Colorado, and some interest- 
ing sketches of travel by the artist, accompany 
the drawings. 

Another illustrated book worthy of note is 
The Beautiful Miss M‘ Bride, by Joun G. Saxe, 
with drawings by Aucustus Hoppin (J. R. Os- 

& Co.), which contains many happy hits at 
popular follies, and i. none the worse for its 
vague suggestion of Hoop’s Miss Kilmansegg. 

A useful and much-needed art publication, 
deserving of high praise, is Cuartes Bianc’s 
Dictionary of Painting and Engraving (Hurd & 
Houghton), translated by Kare N. Doceert. 
The title of this book seems to us a misnomer, 
or, rather, it but faintly conveys its purpose. It 
is a lucid summary of the aseepted, elementary 
principles of art, intended for the pop use, 
and comprising a clear definition of the different 
methods and technical language employed in the 
arts of design, the laws of perspective, composi- 
tion, chiaro-oscuro, and color; fresco, wax, dis- 
temper, oil, pastel, enamel, water-color, and other 
painting; and engraving in its different forms. 
A careful study of a book’ of this kind will 
enable the uninitiated far more intelligently to 
appreciate and enjoy works of art than they can 
possibly do by the light of unassisted reason. 

A companion book to the foregoing is the 
Hand-Book of Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
and Engravers, by Clana Erskine CLEMENT 
(Hurd & Houghton). This is a cheap and com- 
prehensive dictionary of art, which well supplies 
the wants of those who can not have access to 
more claborate works on the subject. The value 
of the book is enhanced by lists of the engravings 
of the works of distinguished artists, and also 
their accustomed monograms. It is compiled 
with taste and care, and forms the natural com- 
plement to Mrs. Clement’s former interesting 
work on Legendary and Mythologic Art. 

The literary biographer of the future will find 
a rich treasure in the Memoirs and Letters of 
Sara Coleridge (Harper & Brothers), edited with 
loving care by her daughter, which forms such 
an unex and priceless contribution to the 
history of the inner life of the Lake poets. Sara 
Coleridge was the daughter of the poet Coleridge 
and the niece of Southey, and was early known 
to fame as one of Wordsworth’s lovely Triad, the 
other two being Dora Wordsworth and Edith 
Southey. She married her cousin, Henry N. 
Coleridge, and thus retained her maiden name. 
Her letters, addressed to friends and relatives, 
and written without thought of the public eye, 
are full of most interesting reminiscences and 
revelations of the literary circle in which she 
moved, and sparkle with acute and Coleridgean 
criticism of men and things—for she strongly 
resembled her father. She exemplified a rare 
blending of erudition and the domestic virtues. 
She was a good Greek and Latin scholar, and 
‘was versed in French, German, Spanish, and Ital- 
fan; at the age of nineteen she translated three 








bulky octavo volumes on the history of the Abi- 
pones, an equestrian people of Paraguay, from 
the black-letter Latin of the missionary Dobri- 
zhoffer, to pay her brother’s college expenses ; 
and afterward the Memoirs of the Chevalier 
Bayard, from the medieval French; then turn- 
ed from these labors to write the dainty fairy 
story, Phantasmion, and nursery songs for her 
children, whom she carefully trained under her 
own eye. She died in 1852, at the early age of 
forty-nine ; and her letters have just been col- 
lected, after a lapse of more than twenty years. 

A most readable book in the same category of 
literature, yet wholly dissimilar in tone, is Mem- 
ories of many Men and of some Women, by 
Mavnsz ut B. Fiecp (Harper & Brothers). Mr. 
Field made the tour of Europe and the East 
thirty years ago, in the classic days when Ed- 
ward Everett was our minister at the court of 
St. James, and Washington Irving at Madrid— 
when the Duke of Wellington commanded the 
forces of Great Britain, Louis Philippe filled the 
French throne, and Gregory XVI. sat in the 
papal chair. He had the entrée every where, 
and on this and subsequent visits accumulated a 
mass of personal anecdotes and gossip which 
seems to run the gamut of European lions. At 
home his memories extend from the days of 
Hamilton and Burr to those of General Grant ; 
and it is with these memories that the volume is 
overflowing. It is a coruscation of wit and 
anecdote from the first nage to the last, and is 
just the book that one would choose to while 
away an idle hour or to dispel a fit of ennui. 

From the Earth to the Moon, by JuLes VERNE 
(Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.) is a Munchausen- 
like extravaganza, which ingeniously contrives 
to blend a good deal of really valuable informa- 
tion about the moon and its phenomena with 
plausible tales of impossible adventures. It is 
the cleverest lunar fable since the Moon Hoax, 
and has the merit of being instructive withal, 
although less fascinating than its predecessor, 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. 

The Egyptian Sketch-Book, by Cuartes G. 
Levtanp (Hurd & Houghton), is a breezy, rol- 
licking story of travel in the land of the Pha- 
raohs, seen from an intensely American stand- 
point, and full of humor, which, if not always 
fine, is generally amusing.—Of a different and 
higher character is the English Gypsies, by the 
same author (Hurd & Houghton). So little is 
known of this strange people, whose history, save 
by Borrow, has been comparatively unwritten of 
late years, that we are grateful for any fresh in- 
formation from one who has lived with them, 
and studied their manners and customs from 
actual observation. Mr. Leland’s volume is 
rich in curious details concerning their life, 
and more especially their language, the Rom- 
many, of which he gives many interesting ex- 
amples, and promises hereafter a fuller vocab- 
ulary. His theories of the derivation of words 
may be sometimes open to dispute, but are none 
the less suggestive. It is to be regretted that he 
should have confined his observations to the gyp- 
sies of England, where they seem almost an ex- 
otic, instead of extending them to those of the 
Continent, especially of their strongholds, Bohe- 
mia and Spain. The very binding of the book 
is gypsyish, with its grotesque bands and hiero- 
glyphics of black, red, and gold. 

axe Holm's Stories (Scribner, Armstrong, & 
Co.) are a collection of tales by an anonymous 
author, who has well preserved his or her secret 
—the feminine hypothesis seems to us the more 
likely—and who possesses unquestionable genius. 
The stories are subtle and strong. ‘‘ Esther Wy- 
ner’s Love-Letters” is the best, chiefly because of 
its fanciful and tender poems. ‘‘ Draxy Miller's 
Dowry” is perhaps more powerful ; but there is a 
perceptible falling off in the sequel, ‘‘ The Elder's 
Wife”—which is generally the case with sequels, 
by-the-way. 

There are some excellent new novels, of which 
one is Her Face is her Fortune, by F. W. Ros- 
rnson (Harper & Brothers). This popular writer 
has struck a new vein in this story, which has a 
power of its own quite unlike that of his usual 
works. The plot is remarkably ingenious, and 
ends with a surprise to the reader which he is 
far from expecting. Mr. Robinson’s books are 
always of the most unexceptionable morality, 
and may be relied on as the safest type of fam- 
ily reading. 

Joseph the Jew (Harper & Brothers) is a sin- 
gular novel of deep interest, which embodies cu- 
rious pictures of Hebrew manners and customs, 
and transports its reader from Russia to the New 
World with marvelous facility—losing the hero 
by the way in a rather untimely manner. We 
should have liked to hear more of him. 

In Golden Grain, by B..L. Farsnon (Harper 
& Brothers), many persons will be glad to find 
the eagerly desired sequel of the charming 
Christmas story, Blade-o'-Grass, which created 
so much tantalizing interest two years ago by its 
abrupt ending. ‘The author, in this book, has 
conducted his characters to a happy conclusion, 
or at least has disposed of them in such a man- 
ner that the reader feels no further anxiety about 
their welfare. 

A number of juvenile books are provided for 
the little folks. What Katy did at School, by 
Susan Cooper (Roberts Brothers), is the third 
of a series of ‘‘ Katy” books, and is not less inter- 
esting than its predecessors.— Trotty’s Wedding 
Tour, by Exizapetu Stuart Puecrs (James 
R. Osgood & Co.), is a collection of stories of 
more or less merit, which derive their chief in- 
terest from the prefatory adventure of Trotty 
and his divorce.— Hans "Brinker 3 or, the Silver 
Skates, by Mary Mares Dope (Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co.), combines a fascinating story 
with an excellent popular history of Holland, and 
is written in an easy, flowing style. It ought to 
be particularly interesting to the New York de- 
scendants of the Knickerbockers. The book, 
we understand, is very popular in Holland, 





where a translation of it has been published.— 
Child Life in Prose, edited by Joun G. Wutt- 
TIER (J. R. Osgood & Co.), is a compilation of 
gems from the best authors on the subject of 
child life, which contains so much that is beau- 
tiful that we forget to sigh for the favorites that 
are omitted. But it is impossible to crowd ev- 
ery thing into one small volume.—LZucy Maria, 
by Mrs. A. M. Diaz (J. R. Osgood & Go..), is a 
photograph of life in New England, which only 
a New Englander could appreciate. ‘The excess- 
ive use of italics seems to us a mannerism which 
is not needed to emphasize the meaning. The 
plot is meagre, the characterization elaborate. 
It is another instance of the prevailing fashion 
for New England girls to go to service in books, 
a fashion which has not yet descended into real 
life, to the best of our observatica. — Hard- 
wicke’s Science Gossip, for 1872 (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), is a reprint of the excellent English pe- 
riodical of that name, and forms a useful and in- 
structive cyclopedia of popular science for the 
instruction of boys and girls, and enriched with 
illustrations. — Bed-time Stories, by Louise 
CHANDLER Moutton (Roberts Brothers), con- 
tains some charming tales, which seem to us bet- 
ter calculated to keep the little folks awake than 
to lull them to sleep. —Giles’s Minority, by Mrs. 
B. O’Rettry (Roberts Brothers), is a pleasant 
English juvenile story. 

An attractive set of juvenile books isthe “ Home 
Story Books,” by Augusta Larynep (Nelson & 
Phillips) ; three volumes of which, the Country, 
Holiday, and Leisure Hour Stories, are publish- 
ed. Some of these stories originally appeared 
in the Bazar. Miss Larned is a graceful and 
poetic writer, and a careful and loving student 
of nature. Her pictures of country life and pe- 
culiarities are vivid, and are only surpassed by 
her descriptions of the country itself. Three 
volumes more will complete the series, which is 
especially designed for Sunday-school and family 
libraries. 








THE THREE KINGS. . - 
“The xij day come kynges thre 
Out of the Est, with herte fre 
To worche; hym, thei knelyd on kne, 

With ous and myrre and cincens.’”” 

HE legend of the Three Kings is supposed 
to have been taken from the 72d Psalm, 
making Solomon’s reign a type of Christ’s. 

** The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall 
bring presents; the kings of Sheba and Seba 
shall offer gifts.” 

The Persian tradition is said to have come 
from Zoroaster, to whom Daniel had imparted 
this important information: ‘A prophet was 
to appear, the son of a pure virgin, whose ad- 
vent should be proclaimed by a brilliant star, 
shining with celestial brightness at noonday.” 
The candidates for the Persian priesthood were 
enjoined to follow this star, should it appear in 
their time, until they found the new-born babe, 
to whom they were to offer rich gifts, and pros- 
trate themselves as to the Creator. 

The prophecy of Balaam also, ‘‘There shall 
come a star out of Jacob,” etc., was handed 
down through successive generations, making a 
deep impression, and preparing the Gentile na- 
tions for the real appearance of the star at the 
birth of our Saviour. 

Many traditions with regard to the Wise Men 
are preserved by those curious in such lore. A 
short account of one or two may be of interest. 

An ancient writer in the seventh century, 
known as the Venerable Bede, gives quite a de- 
tailed account of them, probably from early tra- 
ditions. Melchior, the first, was old, with gray. 
hair and a long white beard. In acknowledg- 
ment of his sovereignty he offered the Saviour 
gold. Jaspar, who was younger, and beardless, 
in recognition of his divinity, brought frankin- 
cense. The third, Balthasar, was a Moor, with 
dark or black complexion and heavy spreading 
beard; his offering, to the Saviour’s humanity, 
was myrrh, 

Another version states that Melchior was King 
of Arabia, and of low stature; his offering a 
golden apple and thirty gold pence (or pieces). 
Balthasar was King of Sodalia and Seba, or 
Sheba, and offered the frankincense; while Jas- 
par, King of Tarse and Egypt, was the black 
Ethiop, who brought myrrh. 

Their journey lasted twelve days; they felt no 
fatigue, and stopped neither for rest nor food. 
It seemed as one day, the star growing brighter 
as they approached the resting-place of the child 
Jesus. According to one legend, the star was 
as an eagle, flying and beating the air with his 
wings, having within a likeness of a young child, 
with a cross above. 

“ Every bird that upward 
Boars mee apes Mis rine» 

A quaint account from Wynkyn de Worde, 
1496, says: ‘‘ It was the same child that lay in 
the ox stall which appeared to the Kings in like- 
ness of a star, and drew and led them to himself 
in Bethlehem: therefore the Church singeth, 

“He lay full lowe in the cratche [manger], 

And shone full bright above in heaven.’ 
But the common belief among us is that it was a 
star newly ordained of God to shew the birth of 
Christ, and anon, as it had done the office that it 
was ordained for, it turned again to the mater 
that it came from.” 

The thirty pieces of gold were said to have 
been coined by Teruh, father of Abraham, and 
by the latter paid for the field and cave of Mach- 
pelah. The Ishmaelites paid them back as the 
price of Joseph, who, in turn, received them 
from his brothers for corn in the scarcity. On 
the death of Jacob, Joseph paid them to the 
Queen of Sheba for spices to embalm his father's 
body. The Queen of Sheba gave them to Solo- 
mon, with many other presents ; but at the plun- 
der of the Temple, in the time of Rehoboam, the 





King of Arabia received them as his share. 
They remained in Arabia till the time of Mel- 
chior, whe brought them to Christ. 

Their su, sequent history is quite as curious. 
Having been lost during the flight into Egypt, 
the finder, afflicted with incurable disease, was 
healed by our Saviour, and in gratitude offered 
them as an oblation at the altar. With these 
same pieces the priests bribed Judas, who, smit- 
ten with remorse, returned them to the treasury. 
Fifteen of them were paid for the Potter's Field ; 
the other fifteen were used to bribe the soldiers 
to say Christ’s body was stolen away by His dis- 
ciples. 

From that time, says the legend, all traces 
were lost. The coins were of the purest gold, 
of the value of three florins, the term silver 
sometimes applied to them in Scripture being a 
generic term for money. 

The Three Kings were said to have been bap- 
tized by St. ‘Thomas. After their death the 
Empress Helena carried them to Constantino- 
ple; from thence they were carried to Milan. 
On the taking of Milan by the Emperor Fred- 
erick, in the time of Reinaldus, Archbishop of 
Cologne, 1170, they were presented to the city 
of Cologne, where the remains are still preserved, 
a ghastly sight, with golden crowns upon their 
heads. Their Arabian titles are lost, and they 
are known as the Three Kings of Cologne. 

Their names are still held among the vulgar 
as a charm to cure bites of venomous serpents 
and reptiles, and to preserve from violent death. 

A curious amulet was found suspended round 
the” neck of a man convicted for murder, many 
years ago, bearing this legend : 

**Sancti Tres Reges—Jaspar, Melchior, Bal- 
thasar. Orate pro nobis nunc et in hora mortis 
nostra. 

‘* Ces billets ont touché aux trois tétes de S.S. 
Rois 4 Cologne. 

‘**Tls sont pour des voyageurs, contre les ma- 
Theurs de chemin, maux de téte, mal caduque, 
fiévres, sorcellerie, toute sorte de malefice, et 
mort subite!” 

In his case they proved ineffectual, as he was 
certainly hung. 

The feast of Epiphany, or Twelfth-night, is 
of great antiquity, dating certainly early in the 
fourth century. Its various customs commem- 
orate the manifestation of the Saviour to the 
gentiles, and contain many significant allusions 
to the Magi, Wise Men of the East, or the ‘Three 
Kings, as they are called indifferently. 

The Twelfth-night cake is still made the pre- 
text for a pleasant merry-making, and gives a 
festive day to many of our charitable institutions, 
where children are gathered, though we question 
whether the Three Kings have their portion set 
aside, as was formerly the custom. In many 
Catholic churches, especially the German church- 
es, at Christmas the story of the Nativity is told 
in a curious representation (quite realistic) of the 
stable and manger, and all the detail of persons 
and costume preserved, though the figures, of 
which there are a great number, are rarely more 
than three or fourinches high. In the distance, 
moving down among the hills, are the Wise Men, 
in gorgeous apparel. Each day the figures are 
brought a little nearer, till Twelfth-night, when 
they are seen prostrate before the manger. Aft- 
er that their heads and those of their horses are 
turned the contrary way, and they gradually dis- 
appear among the mountains. 

Till quite recently, and possibly even now, in 
some European countries it was the practice for 
kings to make an offering on the high altar of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. The King of 
Spain used to offer three golden chalices worth 
about three hundred ducats each. In one was 
placed a piece of gold, in another incense, in the 
third myrrh. 

Perhaps few of the many who eat mince-pies are 
aware that in the making, as well as the eating, a 
traditional rite is being observed. The multifari- 
ous contents of that delicious triumph of culinary 
art typify the varied gifts of the Magi. The fit- 
ting shape in which to bake it in olden time was 
an oblong, in imitation of the créche, rack, or 
manger in which our Saviour lay. 

The subject was a favorite one for the old mir- 
acle plays now gone out of use, except the fa- 
mous one at Oberammergau. To this day no car- 
ols are more popular in France and Germany, as 
well as England, than the various versions of the 

Golden Carol, embodying this same legend. We 
close with a stanza slightly modernized from 
Sandys’s version : 
“ Three kings the Kin one 

M " a golinas ryt ma. = ona Rig. 

ree holy gifts likewise given by thee 

To Christ, even such as table be: 
For m. a, tears; for frankincense impart 
Submissive prayers; for pure gold, a pure heart.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own Corresronvent. } 
The Queen reproved.—Death in a Paper C _ 

be ri Holland tHouse. ere 
N your happy country even ‘‘the oldest in- 
habitant” can not remember the time when 
‘* Providence was on the side of the Tories,” but 
in England it is very different. Even I myself, 
though not a Methuselah, can recollect when it 
was taken for granted that every conservative 
edict had a sort of imprint of moral authority, 
and was discussed by moderate liberals with bat- 
ed breath. Of course there were radicals even 
in those days, sons of Belial, who did not hesi- 
tate to speak evil of dignities, but to do so was 
an evidence of their descent from the devil. 
Now we have changed all that. The whirligig 


of time has placed the Tories undermost, and 
they out-Herod Herod in anathematizing the 
powers that be. Formerly, forsooth, it was the 
duty of all Christian men to submit themselves 
to their betters, “‘to honor and obey the Queen 
and all who are in authority under her,” but 
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now that authority is not upon the Tory side, 
there is no longer, it seems, any such obligation. 
** Orthodoxy,” as was once defined by a certain 
divine, ‘‘is my doxy, and heterodoxy another 
man’s doxy,” and the same reasoning applies to 
government. If its views are in accordance with 
our own, it is as heaven-born as Mr. Pitt; but if 
otherwise, down with it. In accordance with 
this theory, I suppose, one of the organs of the 
High-Church party last week thought it only 
right to mark their sense of the Queen's attend- 
ance at a Scotch church while up at Balmoral 
in the following terms: ‘* We deeply regre: to 
observe that her most religious and gracious 
Majesty the Queen has thought it consistent 
with her duty to Almighty God and to the faith- 
ful of the ancient Church of England to partake 
of bread and wine at the so-called ‘communion’ 
of the Scotch Presbyterians—an event unparal- 
leled in the history of the national ‘Shurch.” 
The same journal prints the following: ‘On 
Sunday morning the congregation of West Hack- 
ney were ‘played out’ to the tune of God bless 
the Prince of Wales, it being H.R.H.’s birth- 
day,” and with this significant heading, ‘‘ Ram- 
pant Loyalty.” 

This is indeed a sign that ‘‘the old order” is 
changing with us, and also a proof of what that 
old ‘* Church-and-King” loyalty was really worth 
when it was in its most rampant attitude. 

Paper, I know, is occasionally sought after a 
good deal in Wall Street, but that is by persons 
of mature years. Do your boys indulge in pa- 
per chases? At our great public schools it is 
the most favorite diversion, because all can join 
in it. Two powerful and agile boys, carrying 
two bags of torn-up paper, are given half an 
hour’s start as ‘‘ hares,” and then the ‘*‘ hounds” 
follow through brake and brier, over wall and 
ditch, guided by the white traces they leave be- 
hind them. It is a charming sport, but neces- 
sarily a winter one, or harm would be done to 
the crops; and as the run often extends for a 
dozen miles, it is severe work for the limbs and 
lungs. At Rossall, a large school on the north- 
west coast, there was a paper chase the other 
day which had the most sorrowful ending. The 
hounds ‘‘ threw off” on a cold and wet Novem- 
ber afternoon, attired only in their jerseys and 
flannel trowsers. ‘The course wus stiff and long, 
and included several deep ditches. One poor boy 
of twelve, with pluck beyond his strength, began 
to lag behind. ‘‘ Are you tired?” inquired his 
brother. ‘‘ Yes, rather. But never you mind 
me; J shall get home all right.” So he was 
left to make his way alone. The hares and 
hounds got back in due time, but not that wea- 
ried one; and when, at seven o'clock, his school- 
mates sally forth with lanterns to look for him, 
he is found dead on the play-ground. So far 
had his poor stiffened limbs been able to drag 
him, but no farther. Exhausted with fatigue 
and cold, and utterly broken down, he had per- 
iched on the very threshold of home. 

For the moment this catastrophe has made a 
great impression, but it is already attempted to 
be shown that this is only ‘‘ one of those acci- 
dents that will happen even in the best-regulated 
seminaries,” etc. ‘The fact, as I have always 
told you, which lies at the bottom of all our pub- 
lic-school evils, but to which it is voted ‘‘ vulgar” 
to advert, is that the masters are too few for the 
boys. Every thing is sacrificed to the getting 
of enormous incomes by the former from their 
boarders; the discipline of the school is dele- 
gated to monitors wholly unfit to be intrusted 
with such power; education becomes a matter 
of hit or miss, since an idle boy will run the 
chance of not being “‘ called up” to do his lesson, 
and as often as not escape all punishment, while 
the particular circumstances of each individual 
boy are of necessity ignored. If this poor little 
fellow was unfit for such an ordeal as a Novem- 
ber paper chase, he ought never to have been 
permitted to start; if there was nothing excep- 
tional in his constitution, November paper chases 
in jerseys and flannels ought to have been sub- 
ject to restrictions. Tom Brownism is all very 
well for the Tom Browns, but all the pluck in the 
world will not save a delicate boy from deadly 
harm if his system is taxed beyond its strength. 

All London is just now talking of the old 
red house in Kensington, of which the Princess 
Lichtenstein has just published the annals. You 
must well remember her as the ‘‘ Miss Fox” of 
whom so much was talked at the time of her 
marriage, a year or so ago, and concerning whose 
unknown ancestry the Queen herself is said to 
have been applied to by the bridegroom. There 
is certainly no one so competent as the princess 
to write the history of Holland House, of which 
she was herself so bright an ornament. Her 
own recollections of it are very interesting ; for, 
as all your most eminent countrymen who have 
been in England are personally aware, its hos- 
pitable roof has been the resort of all that is 
famous in art, science, or politics during the 
present generation, while, as she well says, it has 
been ‘ the very proof-house of the literature of 
the time.” But the records of its earlier days 
are even still more brilliant. In its dining-room, 
which has echoed to the mirth of wits from the 
days of George Selwyn to those of Sydney Smith, 
Addison died while husband of its then mistress, 
the Countess of Warwick. Nay, before his time, 
it was famous as the home of Willian Penn, who 
describes himself as being unable to descend the 
steps before the front-door for the crowd of sup- 

liants for his favor with his réyal master, James 

I. Im the field before the house Lady Sarah 
Fox used to make hay in a fancy costume to 
catch the eye of young George III., who was her 
lover, and but for the strenuous opposition of his 
ministers would have been her busbani. There 
Charles James Fox passed his early days, in- 
dulged by his father, Lord Holland, to an extent 
that more than explains the errors of his ec- 
centric career. Having been promised that he 
should see a certain wall pulled down, which was 





removed in his absence, it was actually built up 
again in order that the young gentleman should 
not be balked of his pleasure. When he ex- 
pressed a wish to pull a watch to pieces his fa- 
ther sighed, ‘* Well, if he must, he must.” When 
this old lord lay a-dying George Selwyn, who had 
a morbid love for seeing corpses, executions, 
death-beds, and the like, was a constant visitor of 
his. ‘If Mr. Selwyn calls to-morrow,” said the 
master of the house, ‘‘be sure he is admitted ; 
for if I am alive I shall be glad to see him, and 
if I aia dead he will be glad to see me”—a 
stroke of humor only surpassed tv Selwyn him- 
self, who, when the friends of Charles James 
Fox were discussing « project for paying his 
gambling debts, and wondering how he would 
take it (that is, if he would not be offended by 
such an offer)—‘‘ Take it!” cried the wit; “ why, 
quarterly, of course.” 

Of the hAabitués of the house, Rogers had a 
seat in the garden that was called his own, and 
in which he composed his verses ; Sydney Smith 
set the table in a roar three days a week; Tom 
Moore sang his own ballads in the drawing- 
room; Macaulay used “‘ that terrible engine of 
conversation, his memory,” there, but not with- 
out remorse—thanks to his hostess, he was com- 
pelled to have his ‘‘ flashes of sileace.” To name 
its guests would indeed be to catalogue the names 
of all that have been famous, wise, or witty in 
London during the present century. The man- 
sion itself is well worthy of a visit, even apart 
from its associations. Though in the heart of the 
town, it stands in eighty acres of park and gar- 
den ground, with arcades, summer-houses, ter- 
races, and even the famous ‘‘ Green Lane,” just 
as though it were a country-house. 

I know that America is great in advertise- 
ments ; still I don’t think it will beat this one for 
ingenuity and perfection in “‘ the art of sinking :” 
** Policeman, I have lost my child. Then [which 
stands, I suppose, for ‘serve you right!”] you 
should have marked its linen with the daughter 
of the late John Bond's marking-ink. Trade 
mark, Crystal Palace,” etc., etc. 

There is going to be a submarine railway to 
the Isle of Wight. It will be only twelve miles 
long, it is true, still this will be a beginning ; and 
have I not promised you that when we have got 
its fellow to New York, one of the first passen- 
gers will be your faithful friend and contributor, 

R. Kemszie, of London? 
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Book the Hirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE BEARER OF GOOD TIDINGS. 


Mrs. EastBev waited very patiently for the 
return of her granddaughter to the almshouses. 
Having faith in Sarah, knowing that she was in 
good hands, that she was at Reuben’s landlord's 
house, and that Reuben was looking after her, 
the old woman bore the absence of her grand- 
child with a brave composure. ‘The old iady 
next door attended to her when her own ailments 
would allow. ‘There were not wanting friendly 
hands and friendly offers from those whom re- 
duced circumstances had rendered brothers and 
sisters in adversity; and there came also, with 
commendable regularity, the young lady who was 
housekeeper and general custodian to Simon Cul- 
wick, of Sedge Hill, and whom Reuben Culwick 
had declined to marry at his father’s bidding. 

Thus the time passed not altogether slowly to 
Mrs. Sarah Eastbell; she was living in hope. 
There was nothing on her mind now. 
people read the Bible to her, and she slept away 
large portions of her existence, which, in a more 
wakeful and less merciful state, might have wea- 
ried her with its monotony of darkness. 

She was very happy in her nest, she said. 
Sarah wrote her letters; Miss Holland read them 
to her; every body was kind; and her grand- 
daughter would soon be home again. What was 
there to disturb her old head in any way? She 
was well in health, too, and wonderfully strong. 
She would have got up every day if Sarah had 
been at home, *‘ just to cheer the girl up a bit ;” 
but she would try to nurse her strength till all was 
as it had been before Sarah went away. 

Suddenly the visits of Mary Holland abruptly 
ceased, although a message was sent to the old 
lady that Mrs. Muggeridge’s niece had been tel- 
egraphed for to London, and would return in a 
few days. The niece would take that opportu- 
nity of calling upon Sarah Eastbell, and bringing 
back to Worcester all the news, possibly Miss 
Eastbell herself, if she was strong enough to 
leave, the message added. And then there fol- 
lowed somewhat more of a blank to the exist- 
ence of the old lady, who took the change of af- 
fairs with her usual philosophy, and put her own 
cheery construction upon it. 

How long Mary Holland was away Mrs. East- 
bell did not know, one day being very much like 
another, and time passing away hly and 
easily with this complacent specimen of age. 
The weather seemed to grow more hot, and the 
flies to aggravate her a trifle more—that was all ; 
and then one afternoon when the kettle was sing- 
ing on the handful of fire which Mrs. Mugge- 
ridge had made, Mary Holland came softly into 
the room, and stood by the bedside of the old 
woman. 

‘*T have returned,” she said; and the eyelash- 
es of the listener quivered at the voice. 

**Thank you, child,” was the answer, as the 








thin yellow hand crept from beneath the sheets 


to welcome her. ‘‘ Have you brought Sarah 
with you? It seems a long while now since she 
was at St. Oswald's.” 

**She will be in Worcester to-morrow.” 

**Now that’s good hearing!” and the rapid 
movements of the pupils beneath the lids testified 
to so much excitement that the young woman 
watching her hesitated for a while, as though her 
next communications were of some moment, and 
had better be delayed. 

‘* Well,” said the sharp voice at last, ‘‘ is that 
all you have to tell me?” 

“Oh no; I have brought a great deal of news 
with me—good and bad.” 

‘*Never mind about the bad,” was the reply. 
“* Let me have the good news to begin with ; it 
will agree with me best.” 

“ — afraid that you must have them both 

ther.” 

**Why afraid ?” 

** Because they both affect you, Mrs. Eastbell.” 

**Go on, girl; let us have them in the lump, 
then. But,’ she added, quickly, “‘ is it any thing 
to do with Sarah ?” 

“Tt concerns yourself most of all.” 

** Indeed,” and the eyebrows arched themselves 
in a peculiar way, which her nephew Reuben had 
already noticed: ‘‘then I shall bear good news 
and bad news wonderfully well. You'll not sur- 
prise me in the least.” 

** Yes, I shall,” was the answer. : 

Mary Holland sat down by the bedside, and 
rested her arm on the hand of Mrs. Eastbell, 
still lying outside the coverlet. 

“*Can you feel what trimming is on my sleeve?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Eastbell; ‘‘crape! You 
have lost some one.” 

‘*T have lost one who was kinder to me than 
to any living soul.” 

‘* He hag left you comfortably off, I hope.” 

**T shall be no richer for his death.” 

“* He hadn’t any thing to leave, perhaps. Some 
people haven't, and what a deal of bother it 
saves |” 

**T never expected any thing. It was on the 
condition that I should never touch a half-penny 
of his money that I became the keeper of his 
house, the watcher of his lonely life. His fath- 
er and mine had been great friends, but they had 
quarreled at last, as every body quarreled with 
this man.” 

** With what man?” 

**T am coming to it by degrees,” she answered. 
‘**T haven’t told you yet that you knew my p~‘ron 
very well at one time.” 

** Aren’t you, then—” began Mrs. Eastbell. 

**The niece of the old lady next door? No. 
I deceived you, for fear that the news of my vis- 
its should reach my patron’s ears, and for other 
reasons which I will tell you at a more fitting 
opportunity. Will you try and guess now,” she 
said, very gently, ‘‘ who this man was, and what 
relationship he bore to you, and guessing it, keep 
strong ?” 

Mrs. Eastbell thought of this, and then said, 
very calraly, 

**You must mean my brother Simon ?” 

** Yes,” was the reply. 

‘*Ts he really dead ?” she asked, in a whisper. 

**Yes; he was run over in the streets, and he 
died in the hospital next day.” 

**Poor Simon! I fancied that I should outlive 
him, old as I was, though I didn’t think he would 
go off in a hurry like this, I have been waiting 
years for him, making sure that he would come 
here some day, and say, ‘Sister, I’m sorry that 
we ever had any words, and there’s an end of it ;’ 
and instead of this, there’s anend of him! Well, 
he was a good man, with a will of his own, like 
the rest of the family. ‘Tell me about the acci- 
dent.” 

Mrs. Eastbell had certainly received bad news 
with composure, as age will do very often, but still 
Mary Holland was astonished at her equanimity. 

** You are not shocked?” she asked, wonder- 
ingly. 

‘** Tam too near the end myself, child, to be sur- 
prised at Simon’s starting before me—the right 
way, too, for he was an honest, straightforward 
fellow, wasn’t he ?” 

** Yes.” 

**He rose from a mill-boy, at three-and-six- 
pence a week. I was always uncommonly proud 
of Simon’s getting on in the world. So industri- 
ous, so very sharp, so long-headed. He died in 
London ?” 

¥en,” 

**Why couldn't he have remained in Worces- 
ter?” 

** He wished to see his son.” 

** Now I'm glad of that! That’s the good 
news you have been hinting at! I’m very glad,” 
said the old lady, her face beaming with delight, 

**for that showed the right spirit, and the heart 
in the right place. That’s what I always said 
about Simon from the first. And so father and 
son made it up at last ?” 

“*T hardly know—but I think that they quar- 
reled again.” 

** Well, they did not quarrel for long; it was 
soon over. How does Reuben bear his loss ?” 

“* Strangely.” 

** What do you mean by strangely ?” 

“* He is a strange man, if you remember.” 

** He is a very good young man, Mary.” 

**T am glad to hear you say so.”” 

** And as for being strange, we Culwicks are 
all strange in our ways.” 

** Yes, I believe that,” murmured Mary Hol- 
land. 

** Reuben comes back to his rights at last, and 
all's well.” 

** All is not well with Reuben Culwick, so far 
as his rights are concerned. His father has cut 
him out of his will, as he said that he would,” 
Mary explained still further, ‘“‘and as I knew 
that he would.” 








**Then who has got the money ?” 

The young woman’s hand iouched the dry and 
withered one lying close to her own. 

**You have,” said Mary Holland, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
BEGINNING HER NEW LIFE. 


Tuts time the self-possession of Mrs. Sarah 
Eastbell was not strikingly apparent. The news 
came as a shock, and acted like a shock—power- 
ful and galvanic—to the wasted frame that had 
lain there supinely for so long a time, and had 
not wearied of its life. Sarah Eastbeil sat bolt- 
upright in bed, to the amazement of her com- 
panion, turned her sightless face toward the bear- 
er of the news, and went up two octaves, or there- 
abouts, in her tone of voice, and after her usual 
fashion when excited. There are many good souls 
who will bear more complacently with a friend's 
death than his money, and the ring of a sover- 
eign stirs a dry heart at times to its last beat. 
Mrs. Eastbell was a philosopher in her way, a 
patient old woman, who had borne bad luck 
and much affliction with exemplary patience, 
but good fortune was too much for her. 

‘*What’s that you say ?—who’s got the mon- 
ey ?—me ?” she screamed forth. 

‘“* Yes, you are the heiress,” said Mary Hol- 
land, somewhat satirically. 

** Stop a bit—don’t go on allatonce. I’m old 
and weak, and must be treated like a child,” cried 
Sarah Eastbell. ‘‘ Do you mean to say that my 
brother Simon has left me all his money ?” 

** Every shilling in money and estate of which 
he died possessed you have a right to claim.” 

Mrs. Eastbell went back to her recumbent po- 
sition suddenly and heavily, as a figure cut out 
of wood might have done. 

‘*Make me a cup of the strongest tea that you 
can, while I collect myself a bit,” she said. 

She had turned of so waxen a hue that Mary 
was alarmed for the result of her good news, un- 
til the breathing became less heavy and disturb- 
ed. ‘The shock was over, the worst and the best 
were known, and Sarah Eastbell was resigned to 
be rich. 

When, with her pillow propped behind her 
head, she was sitting up again, sipping her tea, 
she had become very cool and self-possessed. 

** How much money is there?” she asked, so 
keenly that Mary almost fancied that the old 
woman was peering at her from under her sealed 
lids. 

‘** More than you will know what to do with.” 

** Not more than I can take care of,” she add- 
ed, with one of her low chuckles of satisfaction. 

“For yourself, and for those who come after 
you,” said Mary, in a low, thoughtful tone. 

‘Yes; but I must enjoy myselffirst. I haven't 
had much pleasure in my life, stuck here like a 
Guy Fawkes, goodness knows!” 

** No.” 

‘* Why, it will take time to understand what 
being rich is like.” 

** Yes, that it will.” 

“Tt has only made my head ache at present. 
Give me another cup of tea, Mary.” 

Mary gave Mrs. Eastbell a second cup of tea, 
which she sipped off slowly, her blind face turned 
toward the door, and a strange expression in it. 

‘** What are you thinking about ?” asked Mary. 

**T am thinking too much, and the money 
brings trouble already,” said the old woman, 
fretfully. ‘*I don’t know, after all, if it will be 
of any use. I’m blind—I shall never see pros- 
perity!” 

‘You may bring prosperity to others.” 

‘*T am not going to think of other people yet,” 
said Sarah Eastbell, sharply; ‘‘ there will be time 
enough for that when I have learned to forget this 
wretched almshouse where I might have died.” 

Mary regarded her very attentively. Had a 
change come to her already with the prospect of 
the brother’s money ? 

** But you must think a little of the future,” said 
Mary, as the old lady gave up her cup, and lay 
down again. 

**T sha’n’t be able to sleep for thinking of it. 
That’s the worst of it,” she said, with a spiteful 
little punch to her pillow, ‘‘ and if I don’t sleep, 
I’m awfully bad nextday. You should have come 
early with the news, not in the middle of the 
night.” 

**Tt’s only five o'clock in the afternoon.” 

** But I get to sleep by six when Sally’s here. 
When shall I see Sally, did you say ?” 

‘She will be in Worcester by an early train 
to-morrow,” was the reply, “‘and go at once to 
Sedge Hill.” 

“* What! Simon’s big house ?” 

“Yes, where we hope to get yousoon. There 
is nothing settled, but those to whom the money 
is left have a right to take possession.” 

“Certainly, or I shall lose half the things in 
the place, with a parcel of servants about,” said 
Mrs. Eastbell; and to the further surprise of her 
visitor she slid feebly but quickly out of bed, and 
stood up, ghost-like, in her night-dress. 

‘*What do you think of doing?” cried Mary 
Holland. 

‘* I shall take possession to-night,” said the old 
lady. ‘‘I must get to Sedge Hill; I shall be able 
to welcome my granddaughter to her new home 
then. I’m strong enough, if somebody will only 
dress me, and send for a conveyance. Why 
should I stop? Haven't I had enough of this 
prison and this poverty ? For the Lord’s sake, let 
me get away! I can’t live here any longer.” 

Mary Holland thought that it would have been 
wiser to have brought her news at an earlier hour 
then. She endeavored to persuade Mrs. [astbell 
to rest till the next day, but the old lady was ob- 
stinate, and not to be turned from her intentions. 

** You are going to Sedge Hill to-night, I sup- 
pose?” asked Mrs. Eastbell. 

“Fea.” 

“Then I'll go with you, and you shall take 
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“MARY HOLLAND GAVE HER THE TEA AS REQUESTED.” 


care of me till Sally comes. I'll make it worth 
your while.” 

**T shall not require any remuneration, thank 
you,” said Miss Holland, quietly, as she assisted 
Mrs. Eastbell to dress, and received directions 
where to find the various articles of attire, the 
old lady having a wonderful memory of her 
own. 

‘* There! Ihayen’t been up since last May,” 
said Mrs. Eastbell, triumphantly, as she tied her 
bonnet strings with vigorous jerks, ‘‘ and I feel 
much the better for it. Ah! there’s nothing like 
good luck to pull one together. Give me some 


more tea, and then run and fetch me a convey- 


ance.” 

Mary Holland gave her the tea as requested, 
but, although she went from the room, she did 
not proceed in search of a conveyance to Sedge 
Hill, but intrusted that commission to the old 
lady next door, who was extra agile that after- 
noon, like Mrs. Eastbell, and anxious to be of 
service. Presently Mary Holland returned to 
watch her companion, and to wonder if the old 
woman's strength would last to Sedge Hill, or if 
the reaction would come and leave her prostrate. 
She was not prepared for this sudden awakening 
to a new life; it bewildered her, shrewd little 
woman though she was in many things. She 
had wished to break the news to Mrs. Eastbell, 
and the task had been intrusted to her accord- 
ingly ; but had it been done wisely, and was this 
& wise step on the part of Mrs. Eastbell to leave 
St. Oswald’s in ungrateful haste ? 

** What a time the cab is!” said Sarah East- 
bell, suddenly. 

**In your happier state apart from this life 
you will not forget the man whose place you 
take, whose name is yours, whose father set him 
aside withont fair cause,” urged Mary. 

‘This isn’t a time to worry me about him.” 

“Life is uncertain always—we have had a 
terrible instance of it—and I wish to talk to you 
of Reuben Culwick, your nephew, whom you 
have always liked,” she went on, anxiously. 

*T have no fault to find with Reuben—he’s 
an excellent young man—but that’s no reason 
why I should talk about him to-night.” 

“* He is poor.” 

**T dave say he is,” 
must think of my own family first, 
bothered with nephews just now.” 

Mrs. Muggeridge’s head peered round the 
door. 

**'The cab's come,” she said. ‘Do you ang 
you can walk to the outer gate, Mrs. East- 
bell ?” 

**T could walk a mile.” 

** Good Lor !—I'm glad to hear that, and I’m 
glad to see you as brisk as a bee again,” said 
Mrs. Muggeridge ; ‘‘ it looks like old days, when 
you first came here.” 

**T hate old days.” 

**Sometimes they're pleasant to look back 
on,” observed Mrs. Muggeridge ; 
times they ain't. And now you’ve come into a 
fartune—” 

“Who told you that ?” 

‘* Bless you, it’s all over the town; only we’ve 
been warned not to say any. thing until Miss 
Holland came from London, lest it should be too 
much for you to bear.” 

**T thought every body was mighty kind and 
civil,” said Mrs. Eastbell, as she took Mary’s 
arm and moved toward the door. 

** Bless you, Sarah,” said Mrs. Muggeridge, 
** you'll not forget us; you'll help all those who 
have helped you, I know. You were always 


was the reply; ‘‘ but I 


grateful.” 
“Mrs. Muggeridge,” replied Mrs. Eastbell, 
gravely, ‘‘I shall never be ungrateful. You 


have been kind for one.” 

** Ay, I have,” assented the old lady. 

“There's a tea-pot of mine on the hob, and it 
draws beautifully. Take it, 
don't forget me. Good-by. How very glad I 
am to get away from here. This way?” 

“Yes, this way,” said Mary. 

**'The night's cold, and though I am not used 





to night air, I can go through it to my new | 


I can’t be | 


house and my new life as briskly as you can. 
What a change for me and Sally!” 
‘And for more than you two,’ 


"added Mary 
Holland. 


[TO BR CONTINUED.) 





SAL PARKER’S GHOST. 


How far to Oaklands now, Sir ?—Well, I should think 
it were five mile quite; 

But I sha’n’t be long a-coaching yer there this 
beautiful moonlight night. 

She’s as good a hoss as the Squire has got, is this 
old mare, yer know; 

Just feel her mouth and give her her head, and then 
she’s bound to go. 


Can I give yer a song to pass the time?—Well, no; I 
can holler and shout; 

But I warn’t in the way, yer see, when they give the 
singing faces out; 

I should frighten you, and the hoss as well, if I tried 
my wocal skill, 

So I think I'll say— Kim up, yer brute! I'll teach 
yer to shy, I will! 


What was the most remarkablest thing that ever 
happened to mef— 

Wai, I’m blow’d if I know, Sir, and that’s the truth; 
and I kind o° fancy, yer see, 

You're looking out for a bit o’ life as ‘Il do to put in 
a tale, 

For I heerd ‘em say ‘twas a littery gent as I'd got 
to meet at the rail. 


Ha, ha! you're right, Sir. I warn’t brought up in 
this present crib of mine, 

Which driving a hansom-cab in town has bin my 
regular line; . 

And that reminds me of sumthink once that was 
werry strange and queer— 

You may put that down in a book, if yer like, for 
*tis true as I’m sittin’ here. 


When I fust went up to London, yer see, a8 a hulking 
country lad, 


I got a helper’s place in a mews, work heavy and’ 


wages bad; 

But I jest kept on in my ploddin’ way, for I didn’t 
mean to be beat, 

Till, step by step, I’d rose in life to a hansom-cabman’s 
seat. 


And then I married—at last, at last !—for me and my 
pretty Sal 

Had bin sweethearts in the dear old days as country 
boy and gal; 

And she’d promised to wait for me when I went to 
London to try my fate, 

With the thought of her in her country home to 
keep me steady and straight. 


I used to wonder like at times whatever it was she 
could see, 

Such a wee, sweet, pretty, modest lass, in a great 
rough fellow like me; 

But she left her country lanes, dear heart, and her 
sweetest smiles she brought 


| To brighten the cabman’s happy home in a dingy 


**and some- | 


tea and all, and | 


London court. 


And we was werry. happy, we was; and I think we 
was happier still 

When there come a little baby to nuss and a little 
mouth to fill! 

It ain’t all pleasure a cabman’s life, but when hard 
thoughts ud come 

I'd only to think of the wee bit babe and the bonnie 
wife at home. 


So things went on for a couple o’ years in humble 
comfort and joy, 

With two little children in our home—a gal and a 
baby boy— 

When the fever come to our little court on a sudden 
like, yer know, 

And the light o’ my happy home went out, and my 
heart was broke at a blow! 

I'd wanted the missus and bairns to go to her mother's 
house to stay, 

But she wouldn’t hear of leaving me, not even for 
a day; 

So we just kept on, and left it to God; and Sal, she 
was allus found 

Acting a Sister o’ Mercy’s part to the poor sick 
creeturs around. 

But when the fever fust broke out she’d made me 
promise, yer see, 

With her arm about my neck, one night, as she sat 
upon my knee, 

That if so be she was took herself, for the children’s 
sake and my own, 

I'd get her into horspital at once to take her chance 
alone. 
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‘Twas a trying time, and no mistake, with death 
a-hovering near; 

And I used to watch the missus and kids with a 
jealous kind o’ fear, 

Till I noticed, one day, that her bonnie face looked 
flushed and heavy-eyed, 

And, ah! she was taken bad that night a-lying by 
my side. 


I thought me then of the promise I'd made, and my 
heart was strangely stirred, 

But the poor dear wife was braver than me, and she 
made me keep my word; 

She went without a good-by to the bairns, though it 
almost broke her heart, 

And wouldn't even give me a kiss when the time 
had come to part. 


I got some neighbors to look to the bairns, and I 
went to my work next day, 

But how I got through the weary time ’twould puzzle 
me to Say, 

For I seemed quite dazed and misty like, as though 
in a dream, or worse, 

And a leaden dread of sorrow to come hung over 
me like a curse. 


She’d made me promise I wouldn’t try to see her 
while she was bad, 

But of course I was allus about the place what little 
leisure I had; 

And when they said she was getting round, and ud 
soon be home once more, 

I thought to myself that welcomer words I’d never 
heerd before. 


But the sixth day arter she left her home I got a 
letter as said— 

O God! it makes me shudder now!—that my Sally 
was dead—was dead! 

She was dead o° the fever, and coffined down forever 
from mortal sight, 

And if I'd see her put in her grave, I’d have to come 
that night. 


What followed was like a dreadful dream. I lost my 
head, I think. 

I know there was tearful women about, who brought 
me food and drink; 

And I had some black put on to my hat, and was taken 
out somewhere, 

And I stood at night by an open grave, and saw a 
coffin there! 


They brought me home, and by slow degrees it all 
grew clear and plain, 

And I mind me well of the passionate tears that I 
fancy saved my brain; 

And I fell on my knees beside the bed—though I 
thought my heart would break— 

And prayed for strength to bear it all for her little 
children’s sake, 


Her children’s sake! The two wee bairns, who was 
orphans now, yer know, 

The neighbors had took ‘em away for a bit—and 
perhaps it was better so; 

God knows that better or truer friends had never man 
before : 

Ah, ’tis little you gentlefolks can know of the care of 
the poor for the poor! 





A week had passed, and I sat one night by the dying 

fire alone, 

A brooding and broken-hearted man, whose hope in 
life was gone, 

When I heerd a ‘sudden footfall without that kind 
o’ startled me then, 

For ‘twas like the step of the dear dead wife, whd 

would never walk agen. 


I thought ’twas a neighbor about, maybe, and went 
to the window near, 

But I started back, with a bitter cry and a sudden 
frightful fear; 

For there, with its wild white face to the pane, I saw, 
as plain-as life, 

An awful Something a-peering in, in the likeness of 
my wife! 

It beckoned to me with its phantom hand, and I felt 
that my hour was nigh, 

And I soon must join my Sally again in the better 
home on high, 

When, ah! the door flew open, and there, oh there, Ir 
stood on the floor! 

And a sudden mist come over me, and I recollect no 
more, 


When I come to myself I was lying down on our bit 
of a sofy there, 

And the neighbors was gathered about me then with 
a pitying, startled air; 

I felt quite dazed and misty at fust, and I swooned 
agen almost 

When the terrible truth come back to me—the open 
door and the ghost! 


They tried to soothe me, the women did, and said I 
must bear it well, 

But there’d bin a sad mistake, and they’d got some 
happy news to tell; 

Then I heard a sudden sob and a cry, that come from 
behind the rest, 

And my Sally was kneeling by my side, with her head 
sa my cre: 


Her stor y wad simple. With care and sicill she’d begun 
to mend apace, 

So was moved to the conwalescent ward for another 
to take her place; 

But in the hurry her name, yer see, was left up over 
the bed, 

So that when the other poor woman sunk, they 
thought it was Sal was dead! 


* . . o > * * 

I'm a roughish sort myself, I am, but I leave yer to 
understand 

What my feelings was as we sat that night a-talking, 
hand in hand, 

With the light of my life brought suddenly back 
when all seemed shadder and gall, 

And my heart aglow with passionaie thanks to the 
merciful Giver of all. 


But I'd had enough of yer London courts, and we 
both was shaky and queer; 

So I wrote for a crib as was advertised by the good 
old master here. 

And here’s the lodge, with Sally herself awaiting to 
open the gate.— 

Hi, Sal! yer may cook them bloaters now; I'll be in 
dircetly, mate! 








“THE DOOR FLEW OPEN, AND THERE, OH THERE, JT STOOD ON THE FLOOR!” 
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THE CHILDREN’S PARTY—AFTER SUPPER. 


“ Within the colored lacquer which envelops every cracker “That pawky quadruped, with a bonnet on his head, 
There are night-caps, mob-caps, aprons, masks, and dresses ; Must be a guest from Skye or from Glencoe ; 
And at supper, every night, quite a Babel of delight, While every little maiden, her tresses mob-cap-laden, 
With laughter, shouting, romping, and caresses. Recalls the days of ‘Mademoiselle Angot.’” 
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ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. B.—Any New York physician will tell you where 
to take a sulphur bath; but you will see that we can 
not give addresses in this column, 

Graterut Reaprr.—Bathe the shining face which 
troubles you with soap and hot water daily, rinsing 
well, then cover thickly with wet chalk, and wash it 
off, wiping on a very fine towel; or dust the damp 
face with Lubin's powder, and wipe off with a dry cloth. 

O.—A wash of sulphurous, not sulphuric, acid, in 
the proportions of one spoonful of acid to three of 
water, will destroy parasites. Combing, and bathing 
with hot suds, to each pint of which twenty-five drops 
of carbolic acid dissolved in glycerine is added, will 
probably destroy the pests on animals, or any where 
else. Scour the head well with this solution, letting 
it dry on, and then rinsing off. 

Prams Woman.—The glycerine lotion in time re- 
moves tan. It is, however, most used for sunburn. 
See “‘ Ugly Girl” papers for advice on improving the 
face. Materials are found at any large drug store. 

Berrie Wurrs.—Hair may grow out if cut close at 
the age you name, but it is not advisable to risk it. 
Bathe the head daily with hot water, to each quart of 
which a tea-spoonful of liquid ammonia is added, rub- 
bing the scalp well with a bit of flannel or crash. To 
avoid wrinkles keep the skin soft with oil of sweet al- 
monds, rubbing it well in. 

Jeannie M.—Thanks for your very acceptable letter 
and directions, which we hope to have the pleasure of 
laying before the readers of the Bazar. 

Persistence.—Chlorate of potash is probably the 
beet among the remedies for mask you mention. Sep- 
arate the whites of four eggs from the yolks, add a 
grain of alum, powdered, and half as much rose-water 
as egg, boiling slowly, and beating all the time. 

Maus. M‘C.—The price of the Bazars containing the 
“Ugly Girl” papers already published is ten cents a 
namber.—Take a taraxacvm pill three nights in a week, 
and bathe the spots many times a day with a solution of 
thirty grains of chlorate of potash in eight ounces of 
rose-water. 

A Reaper.—The catarrh lotion is ten to fifteen drops 
of carbolic acid in one ounce of mixed rose-water and 
glycerine. 

Evrae B.—Cosmetics, kalydors, etc., are very little 
used in removing flesh-worms, or comedones. Their 
presence shows a bad state of health. Carbolic soap 
is of use in removing them. See “‘ Ugly Girl” papers 
for other remedies. Borax softens the skin, and 
whitens it slightly. 

Jxssica.—It is not best to clip the lashes and eye- 
brows when they are thin from sickness. Apply a 
mixture of five grains of sulphate of quinine in an 
ounce of almond-oil, touching the lashes with a hair- 
pencil dipped in the oil. 

Mazy F,.—Exercise is not most wanted in your case. 
All the sunlight you can get, in-doors and out, bathing 
the cheeks with cold water, to each quart of which a 
tea-spoonful of carbonate of ammonia is added, and 
plenty of nourishing food, will drive wrinkles and sal- 
lowness away. Rest your eyes for two or three weeks ; 
bathe them with rose-water, and take a mild cathartic. 
Judging from the sallowness and tendency to weak 
eyes, your blood is probably impure, and the sulphur 
bath would be of service. 

Muty.—Do not pull the hair out that grows on 
your face, but touch the roots with acetic acid, diluted 
with three times as much water. Brush the lips, 
cheeks, etc., where the hair is disposed to come out, 
with thirty drops of carbolic acid in half an ounce of 
glycerine and rose-water, mixed in equal parts. 














Corvine Wierrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the mpprement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of % cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Schaus? (int) Gallery, 


749 Broadway, 


Paintings, in oil and water-colors. Choice 
Hime hromos, Colored Photographs, and 
0 Pictures, in Elegant Frames 9 the Latest 
+ also, oil and water-color boxes and Drawing 
Materials of every description. 

OR Falling, Loss, and Untimel = 
F Hair consult Br. B.C. PERRY, 49 Bond St, N.Y. 
D>; B.C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 

y Bo nd Street, cures all Scalp p Diseases. 

R. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond ‘St. 1 New 

York, cures unnatural redness of the Nose or Face. 
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| SHOPPING 





Of ev or ion for Ladies ety cl te b 
Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East “ath 8 City. Sen 
for circular eon aecleaunene reference “sy particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


OLIDAY GooDa 


Shaw & Eaton 


Are offering THE LATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
PICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTIES SCARFS, TIES, 
&c., at @REATL REDUCED PRICES 
1105 BROADWAY, bet. 2th & 25th Sts., . N.Y. 


=GORHAM’S SILVER 
MARKER, for Linen, Gants, Rove. 
opes, &c. Sent all com 


1.00 








By Mail $1.12. 


* 
A. HARAUX’ AN 
Embroidering Establishment is at No. 99 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co. 


{ME. BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 





STAMPING 
D 


The latest atvie of Fall Ron- 


Fiehth St., West. 
"Hats; also, Mourning Bounets. 


nets aud Round 





C.6, GUNTHER'S SONS 
502-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 
H urs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 


H urs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced 
Prices. 


002-504 Broadway. 


,WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTon?\woRKER) 


Pat. qune n ST, 2 187} into | Le at 














the Am. Ins! 

) Is one of a age. The 
most ‘iar be samen Worker ever invented. So 
simple that a child can wo! more button-hole 
with te — the most e nced ° 
outit. Local and ~~ ¥ agents wan here. 


everywhere. 
ive over 100 per cent. profit. 


or use, 
mail to address on receipt of % conte. gt 3 
BSTER M’F'G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 


Ct. oe state in what paper you saw this. 


What Shall We Do To-Night® 


—OoR— 


SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS 


FOR EVENING PARTIES. 
This elegant book affords an almost inexhaustible 
fund of Amusement for Evening Parties, Social Gath- 
erings, and all Festive Occasions, ingeniously grouped 
together so as to furnish a complete and ever-varying 


EXTERTAINMENT FOR 26 EVENINGS. 


Embellished with over 100 descriptive and explanatory 
gy and containing 


oo our new and novel ie 





cloth, $2 00 * The above 
where, and ‘will sent by mail to any address, free of 
postage, upon receipt of the price. nd all orders to 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
18 4 Ann S8t., New York. 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation will removeall discol- 
orations and blemishes — the 
skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAU TEUL. 
Sotp at att Dreveaists. 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO 5S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worste# and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders, 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices, 


RENCH EMBROIDERIES any STAMPING.— 

V. Vieourovx, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand. Orders filled with care. Specialty of Mono- 
grams. MACHINES and Perforated PATTERNS. 











CHENEY BROTHERS? 


AMERICAN 


ILKS8, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


GROS GRAINS. 


We would invite attention to our 
large assortment of these fabrics, com- 
prising all new and desirable colorings, 
selected specially for our retail trade. 

The Silks of this manufacture are 
made in the most approved manner, 
and will not crack or change color in 
wearing, and we recommend them 
highly for cheapness, beauty. and du- 
rability. 


Lond c& TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th St., vn 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 











4 bese COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are 
Edward Eggleston, Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Prof. Jas, DeMille, Louise C, Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, ‘*Sophia May,” 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Cc. W. Flanders, Ruth Chesterfield, 
S. S. Robbins, M. A. Denison. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. It 
gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel. School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Dec- 
Historical Articles, lamation, 
Biographical Sketches,Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts & Incidents. 


(a Subscription Price, $1 50. Specimen 
copies sent free, Address, 


Perry Mason & Co, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, a 














THREE | 


Best 2-Button Kid Gloves, $2 753 ay om 


Also, a well-selected stock 

——* —y and D Dress-Trimmings. Aes splen- 
did Black Drees Silk, $1 25 yard. Heavy Black Silk 
Velvet, only $2 yard—toorth double. Samples sent free. 


FINE FURS 


of every description at less than nranufacturers’ prices. 
2 Send for Price-List. All goods selected therefrom 
sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


4. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 
OTT’S HEADACHE CURE cures the 
worst cases of Sick or Nervous Headache, and is 
not intended to cure any thing else. Relief is almost 
Instantaneous. - a pa JRE is CERTAIN. By mail, 
$i. Address Dr. TT, Box 3367, New York City. 
Lady Agents oneal ra every town in the United States 


sent, a me 








TY! 


LADIES! JUST THE PAPER FOR YOU!!! 


The 


And 


formation 





will find in it useful hints on Self-Impro 

Stories, &. FLOWER LOVERS 

ed with its directions on Growing Flowers and Window Gardening. 

Gives full information about Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Par- 

lor Decorations. Try it. The prettiest of fog ee Ch Papers. 

Price ¢ = Per Year.......6.++ ys 
os “ 


Box 24-45. 


Send stamp for Specimen Copy (4 Free. 


Ladies Floral Cabinet 


Pictorial Home Companion. 


Devoted to Illustrated Home Literature. 
new and beautiful Paper, containing exquisite engrav- 


A 
'€ ; S ings of Home Life, Society, and Amusements, LADIES 
will be interested in its design of Household Elegancies, and in- 
UNG PEOP 


on Dress, Housekeeping, &c. LE 
vement, Manners, Societ 


y, 
8 will be especially delight- 


ree Chromos, 


Price 25 cents on trial three asdane. 


ta” CLUB AGENTS WANTED. Premium List Free. Address 


LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET CO., 
Wew York City. 








“Marked Down. 


UNION ADAMS & C0, 


Are offering at Extremely Low Prices 


Scotch Wool Hosiery, 


Undershirts and Drawers, 


Handkerchiefs, Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs, 


Suspenders, 
OUR OWN MAKE, 


CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER'S 


UNDERSHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS, 


And also have a Fine Variety of 


ROBES, JACKETS, RUGS, &e., 


SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


No. 637 Broadway. 
IF YOU want A SUPERIOR GOLD WATCH, 


Stiffened 


GOLD WATCH CASE, 


Fitted with a fine movement to suit, and you are ah 
right. You will thus save a handsome sum of money, 
and your movement will have a Case of unexcelled 
elegance and durability. ¢#~ For sale by dealers in 
watches generally. Send for full descriptive circulars 
to the Mannfacturers, 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 


11 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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UMBRELLAAND PARASOL MANFR'S 
405 BROADWAY, NY. 


PROTECTION 


For Crowned Heads, 


What more sensible and serviceable present for the 
holidays than an elegant Umbrella? hat Souvenir 
more likely to recall one to the memory of his friends 
in the many emergencies of sunshine and storm in this 
fitful climate? hs long as it is pee it continues a 

uent and faithful reminder ; when it goes the 
ewilt » mysterious ~ of all Umbrellas, i it becomes, 
e 


essings, doubl It also 
doubly S ae 5 * 


who Fg B, it, 4y iy may now 
present another to 


Make many such 
gifts, and purchase at the MANUFACTORY of 


ISAAC SMITH'S SON & CO., 


405 BROADWAY. 


200 Pianos “» Organs, 


New and Second-hand, of First-clase 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or 
on Installments, or for rent, in Cit 4 Coun- 
Tre Sorte this Fi Financial Cc and > 
Fs. OMACE WATERS 
SON-NO- 481 roadway, ~ &. ever ee 
om n New York Agents wanted for 
the sale of Waters? Celebrated Pianos, Con- 
certo and Orchestral Organs, Lilustrated 
Catalogues Mailed. Great inducements 
to the Trade. A large discount to Min- 
= Churches, Sunday-Schools, &c. 


Important to Ladies.—Throngh the 

of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
Tone we are enabled to place in the han 
Thousand (20,000) Women the m 
can —— themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who ao ceuyert them- 
selves by the po The magnitude of offer, the 
liberality shown in “ Te gees p= and the amount of 
good alread ished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every every ~ who is this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 

___ 58 Broadway, New “York. 


LEASANT and profitable employment for 
P Gh oq ied by taking eee cease ‘Women 
T WOMAN HOUL now.” 
A commas book on the B.. - nty: health and life of 
women. Has sold tremendously, and, as it is the only 
work of the kind ever written G a woman, is highly 
prized. Some lady agents have sold over 500 copies 
already. Notwithetanding the times, this book will 
sell largely. Sample sheets and terms —_ free. hie 
J. M. STODDART & CO., li 
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FURS! FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Best and Cheapest in the Country. 


REAL MINK SETS, all Fine Quality, at 


$20 00, $30 00, $33 00, $38 00, $45 00, and upward; all 
guaranteed full 20 per cent. undey price. 

REAL SEAL SETS at $18 00, $25 00, $28 00, 
$33 00, and upward. 

REAL South Sea Shetland Seal Sets at 
$48 00; sold in Broadway at from $75 00 to $100 00. 

t#~ Special Inducements in Real and Imitation Lynx, 
Ermine, Chinchilla, Silver Fox, Otter, Beaver, an 
Alaska Sable Sets. 


Immense Assortment of Children’s Furs. 
‘Eo 
Ladies who wish to see the finest assortment of Toys 
and Holiday Goods in the United States, selected 
specially for us in Vienna, Saxony, and Paris, should 
not fail to pay an early visit to our dominion of Santa 
Claus. Special rates to Superintendents of Sunday- 


Schools, Asylums, Fairs, &c., &c. 
Rosewood Writing-Desks and Work-Boxes, inlaid 


with pearl and silver, Dressing Cases, Watch-Stands, 
&c, riin Worsted Embroideries, Slipper Patterns, 
Lambrequins, &c. Real Lace Collars, Barbes, an 


req 
Handkerchiefs, &c.; and thousands of articles suit- 
able for fine 


Holiday Presents. 


Our Rose and Satin Wood WORK- 
BOXES & WRITING-DESKS, richly Inlaid 
with Silver and Pearl, will be found by far the most 
beautiful in the city. We have imported them exclu- 
sively for fine HOLIDAY TRADE, and guarantee our 
prices to be above competition, 


Extraordinary Inducements in Real 
Laces, Black Silks, Alpacas, Shawls, 
Cloaks, Dress Trimmings, &c., &c. 

We have just received the first two Prizes at the 
American Institute Fair for the ae quality of our 
Ladies’ and Infants’ Wear and Millinery Goods, and, 
therefore, feel warranted in ye | the attention of 

ies to our superb assortment o 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


HATS, FEATHERS, FLOWERS, RIBBONS, 


and FULL TROUSSEAUX for LADIES, 
MISSES, AND INFANTS. 


We make a specialty of Fine French Underwear. 


Send for Fall Catalogue to 
KHRICH’S, 
287 & 289 Sth AVE. S Wee torr” 
Holiday Presents. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th St., N. ¥. 
3000 EMB'D. LINEN BREAKFAST SETS, 


from 50 cents to $2 50 each 
(One-third the cost of importation.) 


The balance of stock 
PARIS GARMENTS, 
CLOAKS, JACKETS, &c., &c., 
At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, to CLOSE 
THE SEASON. 
LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S, 
and CHILDREN’S FURS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 





Gentlemen's Furnishing 


GOODS. 


CARDIGAN, and SMOKING JACKETS, 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFS AND MUFFLERS, 
TIES, SCARFS, AND CRAVATS, 
CASTOR AND WOOL-LINED GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS, 
SILK AND BERLIN BRACES. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
STRIPED, ROMAN, AND PLAIN GROS GRAIN 
RIBBONS AND SASHES, 
FANCY SILK TIES, 

EMBROIDERED & INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 
English Umbrellas 
FOR LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 

A Choice Stock, SILVER & IVORY MOUNTINGS. 
A Large Assortment of 


Dress Goops, Ca.icogs, &c., 
PUT UP IN DRESS PATTERNS. 


The above, for the convenience of CUSTOMERS, 
will be placed on a SEPARATE COUNTER. 


BROADWAY, cor. Nineteenth Street. 





HOLIDAY GOODS! 


23% . rai a 
i Miller & Grant, |: 
i: No. 879 Broadway, : 

In addition to reductions already made, : 

: will offer their entire Stock of LACES, : 

: EMBROIDERIES, &c., during the Holi- : 

: day Season, at an additional discéunt of - 


: 10 PER CENT. ON ALL PURCHASES, : 








- 
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In addition to 


a a 


HOLIDAY GIFTS!!! 


. 
*#* 
eee 


We have open: 


our large and o88 Boe ed a DEPART: 
attractive stock “38 TOYS 23° MENT Exclu: 
of Dry Goods ett bts, sively for the 
for the HOLI- "3 ag sale of TOYS, 
DAY SEASON, “seeee corres Fancy Goods, &. 


The Toys are of European and Domestic Manufacture. The assort: 
ment is Large and UNUSUALLY FINE, and has been placed with 
us to be entirely disposed of before the close of the Holiday Season. 


LORD & TAYLOR. 


Broadway and 20th St., 
Grand St., cor. Chrystie, N. Y. 





KNA 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 











or 


Electro-Plated 
TABLE WARE, 


are now offering for the 


Holiday Trade 


a great number of 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 


of every variety of 


TABLE WARE. 


SALESROOMS : 


2 Maiden Lane, WY, 


FACTORIES: 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Their goods can also be purchased 
** Roman Medal-°f the principal dealers in Silver and 
lion” Pattern. Silver-Plated Ware. 


3 BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most a mye and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
owrfgarments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experien gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have caref % prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar, We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 


avery household. We are confident that this premium 
Will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 





New York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


E Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


New York. 


$1,500,000 
Fourth GRAND GIFT Concert 


Public Library of Ky. 


Drawing Deferred till 31st of March Next, 


to complete the sale of tickets, and make a 
FULL DRAWING. 


12,000 Cash Gifts will be distributed 
by lot among ticket-holders, 


LIST OF GIFTS, 


ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. ™ 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each....... 100,000 
380 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 each....... 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each....... 50,00 
80 CASH GIFTS, 500 each....... 40,000 
100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each....... 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, 300 each....... 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS, 200 each. 50,00 
325 CASH GIFTS, 100 each....... 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 each....... 550,000 
Total, 12,000 Gifts, all Cash, amounting 
WP daccudsvaueuaaecadéess  basadnas $1,500,000 


_&@~ The concert and distribution of gifts will posi- 
bine and unequiyocally take place on the day now 
fixed, whether all the tickets are sold or not, and the 
12,000 gifts all paid in proportion to the number of 


tickets sold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 2244 Tick- 
ets for $1000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5000; 227 Whole 
Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less than $500 
worth of tickets. 

Applications for agencies and orders for tickets 
should be addressed to 

THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 

Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., or 
THOS, H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broapway, New York. 





THE AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 





ee 


For either Ladies or Gents. Can be adjusted instant- 
ly. rey no heel ~~ straps,or key. Made of the 
best welded steel, and every pair warranted. Samples 
sent C.O0.D. Price, No.1, blued tops, $6 00; No. 2, full 
ome ary ve 00 ; or nickel-plated, $9 00. ‘Ve make the fol- 
owing lengths, which must correspond with length of 
shoe worn: 8—84—9—944 —10—1034—11—11 ¥ inches. 

Address PECK & SNYDER, 

Manufacturers, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
eT N. B.—Send stamp for our New Catalogue of 
all styles of Skates, Boxing Gloves, &c. 


$1 50.—THE NURSERY. 


A Monthl we opty it Readers. Superbly 
Illustrated. SEND STAMP FOR A SAMPLE NUM- 
BER. Now is the time to subscribe. JOHN L. 
SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








4 THES THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 

§ vas BEST TUNE BOOK vox 

ABB J Church Chcirs of all Denominations. 

A One Sample Copy, by Mail, 91.25. 

LEE & WALKER, 222 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 
PATENT INDISPENSABLE 


DRESS ELEVATOR. 


Instantly changing ive from Train to 
Wal alking to Train. 
One, 40 cents; Three, $1 00; 1 doz., $3 00, with full 
directions free by mail. Call or send to W. H. JOHN- 

SON, 267 Broadway, N. Y. AGENTS WANTED. 





L.A WwW. 


Great Sacrifice in Human Hair at L.SHAW’S, 
864 Bowery, cor. Fourth Street, and 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 22d Streets. 

On account of the general depression in business, 
S30 000 
worth of first quality a French Hair, made up inte 
switches and curls, will be sold 
at GREATLY REDUCED prices, 
which — it within the reach of every body to pro- 
cure a handsome holiday present at a merely nominal 
figure, and enables me to keep my factory 
ployed during the winter. 
very body in want of a handsome Switch should 
take advantage of this opportunity and call at L. Saaw’s 
large Hair Establishment before purchasing elsewhere. 
very icle WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
Ican offer to the Public inducements which can not be 
superseded by any of my competitors. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 and upward; Finest Qual- 
ity of Hair Switches, solid and dyed. 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight...$4; formerly $5. 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . .¢5; formerly $6. 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight. ..$7; formerly $8. 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight ...$9; formerly $10. 
Shaw’s patent Hair Switches, 50c. 


ands em- 


Lon ~ Curls, naturally Curly— 
inch, $200. 24-inch,$250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 


Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C, O. D, by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order, free 
of charge. 





RUNNING FERN. 


Decorate your houses FOR CHRISTMAS with this 
beautiful Vine. Remains green through the entire 
winter. Sold at the rate of & r 100 pieces, pressed. 

Address A. A. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn. 


B 4 U ORDER SEEDS. 


1 


BRIGGS & BRO.’S 
January Quarterly! 


The finest Floral Work ever issued in this 
country. Published Quarterly—the four numbers sent 
to any address for 25 cents—comprising an Illustrated 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Seeds, Bulbs, and 
Plants sold by Briggs & Brother, Seedsmen 
and Florists, Rochester, New York, together with 
elaborate treatises upon the care and culture of the 
same. Over 1000 Premiums taken in the 
United States in 1873 upon the products of BRIGGS 
& BROTHER'S SEEDS, 

The January number alone will be worth more than 
a $2 00 Book. Parties purchasing $1 00 worth or up- 
ward of Seeds, are credited with a subscription for the 
following year. 


We challenge comparison on prices and size of 
packets. Address 


BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
Rochester, N.Y. 





The Best Paper! Try tt! 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and 
best illustrated weekly paper published. Every num- 
ber contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new 
machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineerin 
works, Architecture, improved Farm Implements, and 
every new discovery in Chemistry. A year’s numbers 
contain 832 pages, and several hundred engravings. 
Thousands of volumes are preserved for binding and 
reference. The practical receipts are well worth ten 
times the subscription price. Terms, $3 a year by mail. 
Specimens sent free. A new volume commences Jan. 
8, 1874. May be had of all News Dealers. 

P a 7 TS obtained on the best terms. 

Models of new inventions 
and sketches examined, and advice free. All patents 
are published in the Sorentirio Amerioan the week 
they issue, Send for pamphlet, 110 pages, containing 
laws and full directions for obtaining Patents. 


Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York, 
Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 







You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos for $2900 
om We answer—Itcosts less than $3 
eto make any 






290, 







oO r ct. profit. We 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
'e le 6 Years. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
tates and Territories. Please state where you saw 


tice. 
U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
i Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Spencer, Boston, Mass. 


2 PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WORKING CLASS MgoxZaae.22° 


home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 








ble package of 8 sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


A A MONTH and expenses to good Canvase- 

ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 

Samples free. C. M. Lintreton,Chicago. 

9 AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 

Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 

375 A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 

NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me. 

ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 

cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 


3 = 
Harper’s Magazine, 
WEEELY, and BAZAR. 

One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrrer’s MaGaztne, Harrver’s Weexcy, and Harerr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 








Bazan will be supplied gratis for ever: Club of Fivr 
Sunsonivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for 20 0, without extra com. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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IN A DILEMMA. 


“ How sHALu I sacin—‘ Lovetiest or your Sex,’ or ‘My DEAR Anniz?’” 


FACETLZ. 


Quvery.—Are all bankers rich-ualists ? 





Why should artists drink paint ?—Because it suits 
their palate. . 


Tux Last ponn—A hereditary cobbler. 
—_—_—.——— 

How TO TRAIN FOR RUNNING, — Commence in the 
morning by getting out of bed with a determination 
to do or die. All the best pedestrians I ever met were 
always determined to do, and they generally did. I’ve 
been done myself often. I don’t know if I’m right in 


saying “‘commence by getting out of bed ;” that looks 
like mning at the end ; so suppose we say, “‘Com- 
mence by going to bed at night and getting up in the 
morning with,” etc. When you're up you'd better go 


train. Some people prefer the freight 
train, but that all Lay 2 upon the distance they’re 
going. Express training is more to my taste. It isa 
vulgar error to suppose that a man only breathes once 
while running a hundred yards ; he doesn’t breathe at 
all—he hasn't time. Individual trainers have individ- 


when 


_—_—>——— 
i lady keeps in her porte-monnaie a 


ms ti easl to the light-fingered try, in which 
etic a gentry, in whic’ 
The oufferings she would endure if deprived of her 


money are so feelingly presented that the purse has 
been retarned to her intact on three occasions. 


—_—_——< > 
A eoor Name ror a Trovrs or Contortionists—An 
India rabber band. 





A very oatrouine Comptamt—Rumor-tism. 








GRANDPAPA'S GRAMMAR 


“TI say, Grandpa, I call it very Unfair! i 
body always comes up and says how Pretty she is; and nobody never comes up and 


says how Pretty / am!” 
“You're too Old, my dear. } 
Oh, come, Grandpa, you're not Pretty ! 








They say it to me, instead!” 
” 


An imaginative milkman was confronted in court 
with a lactometer, which unmistakably recorded fifty 
per cent. of water in the milk he had sold. He ac- 
counted for this by stating that there was a heavy dew 
on_the grass the cows had crop: just before being 
milked. The magistrates could not see the poetry, 
but inflicted the usual fine. 

‘ 8 AO Mk NE 

Tae Gorry Man To a younG Wine-Drixnker—What's 

port to you is death to me. 
—_—_—_—_—>———— 
LOGIC, 

Servant. “Oh, mum, there's a foreign gentleman 
wants to see you. I've asked him to the drawing- 
room.” 

Mistress. “ Very well, Ann; I know who it is.” 

Servant. ‘ Yes, mum; he's yery deaf, mum.” 

Mistress. “Deaf! He's not deaf.” 

Servant. “ Oh, he must be, mum, cos he don't nev- 
er understand a word you say to him.” 

—————_—_——_ 
C'EST L’AMOUR, 
I once adored a Julia Jones, 
I once adored a Jessie, 
I whispered once in lover's tones 
Soft nothings to a ie; 


1 worshi; once a Ana, 
1 once a Flora, 
I also loved a called Fan, 
And somebody called Dora ; 
Cecile and Jane and Poll and Kate 
I fancy I haye courted ; 
In short, I’ve been — by Fate 
To love a lot, asso’ 
I found in this old desk a glove— 
Affection’s treasured relic: 
The hand that wore it was a love— 
A “six,” and quite angelic. 
A skeleton at once starts out 
m memory's dim closet ; 
But still I'm troubled with a doubt: 
Confound it all! whose was it? 


MISS NSSN 


a. 











make your Hair tidy before your Master comes 


Travian _Imacery.—S 
Mayor of Turin said, “ Thanks to him, the star of Sa- 


THE SERVANTS. 
Mistress (to new Servant-Girl from the Country 


). “Now, Eliza, make haste and Dress yourself, and 


ome.” 
Servant-Girt. “Yes, 'm. Where shall I find the Coms, Mum?’ 


aking of Count Cavour, the | 


voy had become the sun-of Italy.” A brilliant meta- | 


phor, no doubt, but of questionable novelty. Had the 
orator descended from astronomy to horticulture, and 
simply remarked that the cabbage of Savoy had grown 
into the full-blown cauliflower cf Italy, the observa- 


tion would have been immensely more original, and | 


hardly less poetic. 


WINDING THE SKEIN. 
Woman has wiles, 
Wherewith she beguiles 

Our sensitive sex, whose resistance is vain ; 


| But she’s no better plan 


For inveigling,a man 
Than to. get him to help her in winding a skein. 
His glance fondly lingers 
On deft little fingers ; 
He gets into tangles again and again, 
Which while she unravels, 
His fond fancy travels 
To tying a knot, and not winding a skein. 
Why, Heaven preserve us, 
"Tis fit to unnerve us 
To see with what ease in the snare we are ta’en; 
slender the net 


Into which we all get, 
But can not escape from, in winding a skein. 
Though you'd fain remain single, 
Your fingers will tingle, 
You've blood to the heart, and you've love on the brain, 
but once you consent 
To the treachery meant 
winding a skein. 


By the harmless employment of 
—_— > 
“Your future husband seems very exacting ; he has 
been stipulating for all sorts of rpm ok said a mother 
% her danghter, who was on the point of being mar- 
r 


ed. 
“Never mind, ames said the affectionate girl, 
who was already dressed for the wedding; “ these are 





| his last wishes.” 





A certain army surgeon applied to the Sanitary Com- 
mission for “consecrated beef and desecrated vege- 


tables. 
Before slates. were used people multiplied on the 
face of the earth. 


In old times they used to present the bride with 
sand to scour her kitchen implementa with ; but every 


thing has its day, and the time for sand is past, but it 
is still = for the old gentlemen to come down 
with the dust. 


——_—>—__—_——_ 
READINGS OF THE STARS. 

When you see a number of stars in the most stirring 
chapter of a sensational story, it means that the writer 
had done all he or she coula before, and couldn't pitch 
it any stronger, 

When you see a number of stars in a poem, it mears 
that the editor has cut out a verse or so. 

When you see in a scandalous paragraph any name 
oe ted by stars, it means that the reporter is tell- 

ng lies. 

When you see stars of various colors all at once, it 
means that occurred which is likely to 

w is best. 


—_——— 

The editor of a Virginia paper was asked by a stran- 
er “‘if it were possible that that little town kept up 
our newspapers,” and the reply was, “No; it takes 

four newspapers to keep up the town.” 
_————— 


A Boston poetess says: 
“Two things break the monotony 
Of an Atlantic trip: 
Sometimes, alas! we —_— a sea; 
Sometimes we ‘see a ship,’” 





“What is a smile?” asked a man of a little girl. 
“The whisper of a laugh,” said she. 
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When my little sister Eva goes out, every 
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“THIS BOLDNESS BRINGS RELIEF.”—Massincer. 


Irtsu “Boy” (to benevolent Old Gentleman). ‘Maybe your Honor']l give a poor Boy something. 
Orphin, and Deaf and Dumb I am!” 


Sure, it’s a dissolute 


ABSENT-MINDED OLD GENTLEMAN ( patting his hand in his Pocket). “ Poor Fellow!” 
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Supplement, JANUARY 3, 1874. | 
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“There they stood from seven to nearly eight, whispering a word. now and then to each other, listening always, but in vain. 
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HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL. 


Looking away to the west every 


now and then, they fancied that they could see the sky glow with flames, and then they would tell each other that it was fancy.”--CHapTer VIII. 


(ContinvED From Vou. VI., No. 52, Pace 840.] 


HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER VI.—( Continued.) 
THE BROWNBIES OF BOOLABONG. 


“ He’s all in all with the young squire,” said 
Boscobel. ‘‘ And there’s a chap there called 
Jacko—he’s another. He gets ’em down there 


Ae 


to Gangoil, and the ladies talks to ‘em, and | 


then they’d go through fire and water for him. 
There’s Mickey—he’s another, jist the same 
way. I don’t like them ways, myself.” 

‘*Too much of master and man about it, 
ain’t there, Bos?” 

** Just that, Mr. Jerry. 


That ain’t my idea 
of a free country. 


I can work as well as another, 


but I ain’t going to be told that I’m a swindler 
because I’m making the most of my time.” 

‘He turned Nokes out by the scruff of his 
neck ?” said Jerry. Boscobel again bobbed 
his head. ‘‘I didn’t think Nokes was the sort 
of fellow to stand that.” 

“No more he ain’t,” said Boscobel. 

“* Heathcote’s a good plucked un all the 
same,” said Joe. 

‘“*Tt’s like you to speak up for such a fellow 
as that,” said Jerry. 

**T say he’s a good plucked un. I'm not 
standing up for him. Nokes is half a stone 
heavier than him, and ought to have knocked 


him over. That's what you'd ’ve done, wouldn't 
you, Bos I know I would.” 

" «He'd ’ve had my axe at his head,” said 
Boscobel. 

‘¢ We all know Joe’s game to the backbone,” 
said Jerry. 

“Ym game enough for you, 
the brother. 
time you like.” 

‘“‘That’s right; fight like dogs; 
the old man. 

The quarrel at this point was interrupted by 
the arrival of another man, who crept up 
the corner on to the 


nyway,” said 
“And you can try it out any 


said 


do,” 


round 


sranda exactly as Bosco- 
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bel had done. This was Nokes, of whom they | 
had that moment been speaking. There was 
silence for a few moments among them, as 
though they feared that he might have heard 
them, and Nokes stood hanging his head as 
though half ashamed of himself. Then they 
gave him the same kind of greeting as the 
other men had received. Nobody told him 
that he was welcome, but the spirit jar was 
again brought into use, Jerry measuring out 
the liquor, and it was understood that Nokes 
was to stay there and get his food. He too 
gave some account of himself, which was sup- 
posed to suffice, but which they all knew to be 
false. It was Sunday, and they were off work 
at the sugar-mill. He had come across Gan- 
goil run, intending to take back with him 
things of his own which he had left at Bender’s 
hut, and having come so far, had thought that 
he would come on and get his dinner at Boola- 
bong. As this was being told, a good deal was 
said of Harry Heathcote. Nokes declared that 
he had come right across Gangoil, and explain- 
ed that he would not have been at all sorry to 
meet Master Heathcote in the bush. Master 
Heathcote had had his own way up at the 
station when he was backed by a lot of his own 
hands; but a good time was coming, perhaps. 
Then Nokes gave it to be understood very 
plainly that it was the settled practice of his 
life to give “Harry Heathcote a thrashing. 
During all this there was an immense amount 
of bad language, and a large portion of the art 
which in the colony is called ‘‘ blowing.” Jer- 
ry, Boscobel, and Nokes all boasted, each that 
on the first occasion he would give Harry 
Heathcote such a beating that a whole bone 
should hardly be left in the man’s skin. 

‘*There isn’t one of you man enough to 
touch him,” said Joe, who was known as the 
freest fighter of the Brownbie family. 

“And you'd eat him, I suppose,” said Jerry. 

‘*He’s not likely to come in my way,” said 
Joe; “but if he does, he’ll get as good as he 
brings. That’s all.” 

This was unpleasant to the visitors, who, of 
course, felt themselves to be snubbed. Bos- 
cobel affected to hear the slight put upon his 
courage with good humor, but Nokes laid him- 
self down in a corner and sulked. They were 
soon all asleep, and remained dozing, snoring, 
changing their uncomfortable positions, and 
cursing the mosquitoes, till about four in the 
afternoon, when Boscobel got up, shook him- 
self, and made some observation about “ grub.” 
The meal of the day was then prepared. A 
certain quantity of flour and raw meat, ample 
for their immediate wants, was given to the 
two strangers, with which they retired into the 
outer kitchen, prepared it for themselves, and 
there ate their dinner, and each of the brothers 
did the same for himself in the big room—Joe, 
the fighting brother, providing for his father’s 
wants as well as his own. One of them had 
half a leg of cold mutton, so that he was saved 
the trouble of cooking, but he did not offer to 
share this comfort with the others. An enor- 
mous kettle of tea was made, and that was 
common among them. While this was being 
consumed, Boscobel put his head into the room, 
and suggested that he and his mate wanted 
a drink. Whereupon Jerry, without a word, 
pointed to the kettle, and Boscobel was allow- 
ed to fill two pannikins, Such was the wel- 
come which was always accorded to strangers 
at Boolabong. 

After their meal the men came back on to 
the veranda, and there were more smoking and 
sleeping, more boasting and snarling. Differ- 
ent allusions were made to the spirit jar, es- 
pecially by the old man; but they were made 
in vain. The “ Battle-Axe” was Jerry’s own 
property, and he felt that he had already been 
almost foolishly liberal. But he had an object 
in view. He was quite sure that Boscobel and 
Nokes had not come to Boolabong on the same 
Sunday by any chance coincidence. The men 
had something to propose, and in their own 
way they would make the proposition before 
they left, and would make it probably to him. 
Boscobel intended to sleep at Boolabong, but 
Nokes had explained that it was his purpose to 
return that night to Medlicot’s Mill, The prop- 
osition no doubt would be made soon—a lit- 
tle after seven, when the day was preparing to 
give way suddenly to night. Nokes first walk- 
ed off, sloping out from the veranda in a half- 
shy, half-cunning manner, looking nowhither, 
and saying a word to no one. Quickly after 
him Boscobel jumped up suddenly, hitched up 
his trowsers, and followed the first man. At 
about a similar interval Jerry passed out 
through the big room to the yard at the back, 
and from the yard to a shed that was used 
as a shambles. Here he found the other 
two men, and no doubt the proposition was 
made. 

*‘There’s something up,” said the old man, 
as soon as Jerry was gone. 

“ Of course there’s something up,” said Joe. 
“Those fellows didn’t come all the way to 
Boolabong for nothing.” 

“It’s something about young Heathcote,” 
suggested the father. 

‘Tf it is,” said Jack, “‘ what’s that to you?” 

‘* They'll get themselves hanged, that’s all 





about it.” 
** That be blowed,” said Jack ; ‘‘ you go easy 


and hold your tongue. 
nobody can hurt you.” 

“TI know nothing,” said Joe, ‘‘and don’t 
mean. If I had scores to quit with a fellow 
like Harry Heathcote, I should do it after my 
own fashion. I-shouldn’t get Boscobel to help 
me, nor yet such a fellow as Nokes. But it’s 
no business of mine. Heathcote’s made the 
place too hot to hold him. ‘That’s all about 
it.” There was no more said, aud in an hour's 
time Jerry returned to the family. Neither 
the father nor brother asked him any questions, 
nor did he volunteer any information. 

Boolabong was about fourteen miles from 
Medlicot’s Mill. Nokes had walked this dis- 
tance in the morning, and now retraced it at 
night—not going right across Gangoil, as he 
had falsely boasted of doing early in the day, 
but skirting it, and keeping on the outside of 
the fence nearly the whole distance. At about 
two in the morning he reached his cottage out- 
side the mill on the river-bank; but he was 
unable to skulk in unheard. Some dogs made 
@ noise, and presently he heard a voice calling 
him from the house. ‘‘Is that you, Nokes, at 
this time of night ?” asked Mr. Medlicot. Nokes 
grunted out some reply, intending to avoid any 
further question. But his master came up to 
the hut door and asked him where he had 
been. 

‘*« Just amusing myself,” said Nokes. 

“Tt’s very late.” 

‘It’s not later for me than for you, Mr. Med- 
licot.” 

‘That's true. 
Gangoil.” 

**From Gangoil? I didn’t know you were 
so friendly there, Mr. Medlicot.” 

‘* And where have you been ?” 

‘Not to Gangoil, anyway. Good- night, 
Mr. Medlicot.” Then the man took himself 
into his hut, and was safe from “further ques- 
tioning that night. 


If you know nothing, 


I've just ridden home from 





CHAPTER VII. 
‘*] WISH YOU'D LIKE ME.” 


ALL the Saturday night Heathcote had been 
on the run, and he did not return home to 
bed till nearly dawn on the Sunday morning. 
At about noon prayers were read out on the 
veranda, the congregation consisting of Mrs. 
Heathcote and her sister, Mrs. Growler, and 
Jacko. Harry himself was rather averse to this 
performance, intimating that Mrs. Growler, if 
she were so minded, could read the prayers for 
herself in the kitchen, and that, as regarded 
Jacko, they would be altogether thrown away. 
But his wife had made a point of maintaining 
the practice, and he had of course yielded. 
The service was not long, and when it was over 
Harry got into a chair and was soon asleep. 
He had been in the saddle during sixteen hours 
of the previous day and night, and was enti- 
tled to be fatigued. His wife sat beside him, 
every now and again protecting him from the 
flies, while Kate Daly sat by with her Bible in 
her hand. But she, too, from time to time, 
was watching her brother-in-law. The trou- 
ble of his spirits and the work that he felt him- 
self bound to do touched them with a strong 
feeling, and taught them to regard him for the 
time as a young hero. 

“How quietly he sleeps!” Kate said. ‘The 
fatigue of the last week must have been ierri- 
ble.” 

“‘He is quite, quite knocked up,” said the 
wife.” 

“T ain't knocked up a bit,” said Harry, jump- 
ing up from his chair. ‘“ What should knock 
me up? I wasn’t asleep, was I?” 

** Just dozing, dear.” 

* Ah, well; there isn’t any thing to do, and 
it’s too hot to get out. I wonder Old Bates 
didn’t come in for prayers.” 

‘**¥ don’t think he cares much for prayers,” 
said Mrs. Heathcote. 

“ But he likes an excuse for a nobbler as well 
asany one. Did I tell you that they had fires 
over at Jackson’s yesterday—at Coolaroo ?” 

“Was there any harm done ?” 

“A deal of grass burned, and they had to 
drive the sheep, which won’t serve them this 
kind of weather. I don’t know which I fear 
most—the grass, the fences, or the sheep. As 
for the buildings, I don’t think they'll try that 
again.” 

‘* Why not, Harry ?” 

“The risk of being seen is too great. I can 
hardly understand that a man like Nokes should 
have been such a fool as he was,” 

“ You think it was Nokes ?” 

“Oh yes, certainly. In the first place, Jacko 
is as true as steel. I don’t mean to swear by 
the boy, though I think he is a good boy. But 
I'm sure he’s true inthis. And then the man’s 
manner to myself was conclusive. I can not 
understand a man in Medlicot’s position sup- 
porting a fellow like that. By Heavens! it 
nearly drives me mad to think of it. Thou- 
sands and thousands of pounds are at stake. 
All that a man has in the world is exposed to 
the malice of a scoundrel like Nokes! And 
then a man who calls himself a gentleman will 
talk about it being un-English to look after 
him. He’s a ‘new chum ;’ I suppose that’s his 
excuse.” 





“Tf it’s a sufficient excuse, you should ex- 
cuse him,” said Kate, with good feminine logic. 

‘*That’s just like you all over. He’s good- 
looking, and therefore it’s all right. He ought 
to have learned better. He ought, at any rate, 
to believe that men who have been here much 
longer than he has must know the ways of the 
country a great deal better.” 

‘It’s Christmas-time, Harry,” said his wife, 
‘*and you should endeavor to forgive your 
neighbors,” 

“What sort of a Christmas will it be if you 
and i, and these young fellows here, and Kate, 
are all burned out of Gangoil? Here's Bates. 
—Well, Mr. Bates, how goes it ?” 

“ Tremendous hot, Sir.” 

‘* We've found that out already. You haven't 
heard where that fellow Boscobel has gone ?” 

**No; I haven’t heard. But he’ll be over 
with some of those Brownbie lads. They say 
Georgie Brownbie ’s about the country some- 
where. If so, there’ll be a row among em.” 

“When thieves fall out, Mr. Bates, honest 
men come by their own.” 

‘* So they say, Mr. Heathcote. All the same, 
I shouldn’t care how far Georgie was away from 
any place I had to do with.” Then the young 
master and his old superintendent sauntered 
out to his back premises to talk about sheep and 
fires, and plans for putting out fires. And no 
doubt Mr. Bates had the glass of brandy-and- 
water which he had come to regard as one of his 
Sunday luxuries, From the back premises they 
went down to the creek to gauge the water. 
Then they sauntered on, keeping always in the 
shade, sitting down here to smoke, and standing 
up there to discuss the pedigree of some partic- 
ular ram, till it was past six. 

**You may as well come in and dine with us, 
Mr. Bates,” Harry suggested, as they returned 
toward the station. 

Mr. Bates said that he thought that he would. 
As the same invitation was given on almost ev- 
ery Sunday throughout the year, and was inva- 
riably answered in the same way, there was not 
much excitement in this. But Mr. Bates would 
not have dreamed of going in to dinner without 
being asked. 

‘*That’s Medlicot’s trap,” said Mr. Bates, as 
they entered the yard. ‘I heard wheels when 
we were in the horse paddock.” 

Harry looked at the trap, and then went 
quickly into the house. 

He walked with a rapid step on to the veran- 
da, and there he found the sugar grower and his 
mother. Mrs. Heathcote looked at her hus- 
band almost timidly. She knew from the very 
sound of his feet that he was perturbed in spir- 
it. Under his own roof-tree he would cer- 
tainly be courteous; but there is a constrained 
courtesy very hard to be borne, of which she 
knew him to be capable. He first went up to 
the old lady, and to her his greeting was pleas- 
ant enough. Harry Heathcote, though he had 
assumed the bush mode of dressing, still re- 
tained the manners of a high-bred gentleman 
in his intercourse with women. Then, turning 
sharply round, he gave his hand to Mr. Medli- 
cot. 

“Tam glad to see you at Gangoil,” he said ; 
‘*T was not fortunate enough to be at home 
when you called the other day. Mrs. Medlicot 
must have found the drive very hot, I fear.” 

His wife was still looking into his face, and 
was reading there, as in a book, the mingled 
pride and disdain with which her husband was 
exercising civility to hisenemy. Harry’s coun- 
tenance wore a look not difficult of perusal, and 
Medlicot could read the lines almost as distinct- 
ly as Harry’s wife. 

“‘T have asked Mrs. Medlicot to stay and 
dine with us,” she said, ‘‘so that she may have 
it cool for the drive back.” 

“Tam almost afraid of the bush at night,” 
said the old woman. 

‘“* You'll have a full moon,” said Harry; “it 
will be as light as day.” So that was settled. 
Heathcote thought it odd that the man whom 
he regarded as his enemy, whom he had left at 
their last meeting in positive hostility, should 
consent to accept a dinner under his roof; but 
that was Medlicot’s affair, not his, 

They dined at seven, and after dinner stroll- 
ed out into the horse paddock, and downto 
the crezk. As they started, the three men 
went first, and the ladies followed them; but 
Bates soon dropped behind. It was his rest 
day, and he had already moved quite as much 
as was usual with him on a Sunday. 

“*T think I was a little hard with you the 
other day,” said Medlicot, when they were 
alone together. 

“I suppose we hardly understand each oth- 
er’s ideas,” said Harry. He spoke with a con- 
strained voice, and with an almost savage man- 
ner, engendered by a determination to hold his 
own. He would forgive any offense for which 
an apology was made, but no apology had been 
made as yet; and, to tell the truth, he was a 
little afraid that if they got into an argument 
on the matter Medlicot would lave the best of 
it. And there was, too, almost a claim to su- 
periority in Medlicot’s use of the word ‘‘ hard.” 
When one man says that he has been hard to 
another, he almost boasts that, on that occa- 
sion, he got the better of him. 

“ That’s just it,” said Medlicot ; ‘* we do not 
quite understand each other. But we might 





believe in each other all the same, and then 
the understanding would come. But it isn’t 
just that which I want to say; such talking 
rarely does any good.” 

** What is it, then ?” 

“You may perhaps be right about that man 
Nokes.” 

“No doubt I may. I know I’m right. 
When I asked him whether he’d been at iny 
shed, what made him say that he hadn’t been 
there at night-time? I said nothing about 
night-time. But the man was there at night- 
time, or he wouldn’t have used the word.” 

“T’m not sure that that is evidence.” 

** Perhaps not in England, Mr. Medlicot, but 
it’s good enough evidence for the bush, And 
what made him pretend he didn’t know the 
distances? And why can’t he look a man in 
the face? And why should the boy have said 
it was he if it wasn’t? Of course, if you think 
well of him you're right to keep him. But you 
may take it as a rule out here that when a man 
has been dismissed it hasn’t been done for noth- 
ing. Men treated that way should travel out 
of the country. It’s better for all parties. It 
isn’t here as it is at home, where people live so 
thick together that nothing is thought of a man 
being dismissed. I was obliged to discharge 
him, and now he’s my enemy.” 

*“*A man may be your enemy without being 
a felon.” 

“Of course he may. I’m his enemy in a 
way, but I wouldn’t hurt a hair of his head un- 
justly. WhenI see the attempts made to burn 
me out, of course I know that an enemy has 
been at work.” 

**Is there no one else has got a grudge 
against you ?” 

Harry was silent fora moment. What right 
had this man to cross-examine him about his 
enmities—the man whose own position in the 
place had been one of hostility to him, whom 
he had almost suspected of harboring Nokes at 
the mill simply because Nokes had been dis- 
missed from Gangoil? That suspicion was, 
indeed, fading away. There was something 
in Medlicot’s voice and manner which made it 
impossible to attribute such motives to him. 
Nevertheless the man was a free-selector, and 
had taken a bit of the Gangoil run after a 
fashion which to Heathcote was objectionable 
politically, morally, and socially. Let Medli- 
cot in regard to character be what he might, 
he was a free-selector, and a squatter’s enemy, 
and had clinched his hostility by employing 
a servant dismissed from the very run out of 
which he had bought his land. “It is hard to 
say,” he replied at length, ‘‘ who have grudges, 
or against whom, or why. I suppose I have a 
great grudge against you, if the truth is to be 
known; but I sha’n’t burn down your mill.” 

“T’m sure you won't.” 

**Nor yet say worse of you behind your back 
than I will to your face.” 

“JT don’t want you to think that you have 
occasion to speak ill of me, either one way or 
the other. What I mean is this—I don’t quite 
think that the evidence against Nokes is strong 
enough to justify me in sending him away; but 
I'll keep an eye on him as well as I can. It 
seems that he left our place early this morn- 
ing; but the men are not supposed to ve there 
on Sundays, and of course he <oes as he pleases 
with himself.” 

The conversation then dropped, and in a lit- 
tle time Harry made some excuse for leaving 
them, and returned to the house alone, prom- 
ising, however, that he would not start for his 
night’s ride till after the party had come back 
to the station. ‘‘There is no hurry at all,” 
he said; ‘I sha’n’t stir for two hours yet, but 
Mickey will be waiting there for stores for him- 
self and the German,” 

**That means a nobbler for Mickey,” said 
Kate. “Either of those men would think it 
a treat to ride ten miles in and ten miles back, 
with a horse-load of sugar and tea and flour, 
for the sake of a glass of brandy-and-water.” 

**And so would you,” said Harry, “if you 
lived in a hut by yourself for a fortnight, with 
nothing to drink but tea without milk.” 

The old lady and Mrs. Heathcote were soon 
seated on the grass, while Medlicot and Kate 
Daly roamed on together. Kate was a pretty, 
modest girl, timid withal and shy, unused to so- 
ciety, and therefore awkward, but with the nat- 
ural instincts and aptitudes of her sex. What 
the glass of brandy-and-water was to Mickey 
O'Dowd after a fortnight’s solitude in a bush 
hut, with tea, dampers, and lumps of mutton, a 
young man in the guise of a gentleman was to 
poor Kate Daly. A brother-in-law, let him be 
ever so good, is after all no better than tea with- 
out milk, No doubt Mickey O’Dowd often 
thought about a nobbler in his thirsty solitude, 
and so did Kate speculate on what might pos- 
sibly be the attractions of a lover. Medlicot 
probably indulged in no such speculations ; but 
the nobbler, when brought close to his lips, was 
grateful to him as to others. That Kate Daly 
was very pretty no man could doubt. 

“Tsn’t it sad that he should have to ride 
about all night like that?” said Kate, to whom, 
as was proper, Harry Heathcote at the present 
moment was of more importance than any oth- 
er human being. 

“«T suppose he likes it.” 

“Oh no, Mr. Medlicot; how can he like it ¢ 
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It is not the hard work he minds, but the con- 
stant dread of coming evil.” 

“The excitement keeps him alive.” 

‘*There’s plenty on a station to keep a man 
alive in that way at all times.” 

“ And plenty to keep ladies alive too ?” 

**Oh, ladies! I don’t know that ladies have 
any business in the bush. Harry’s trouble is 
all about my sister and the children and me. 
He wouldn’t care a straw for himself.” 

** Do you think he'd be better without a wife?” 

Kate hesitated for a moment. ‘“ Well, no. 
I suppose it would be very rough withort Mary ; 
and he’d be so lonely when he came in.” 

* And nobody to make his tea.” 

“Or to look after his things,” said Kate, ear- 
nestly. ‘I know it was very rough before we 
came here. He says that himself. There were 
no regular meals, but just food in a cupboard 
when he chose to get it.” 

“* That is not comfortable, certainly.” 

‘Horrid, I should think. I suppose it is 
better for him to be married. You've got your 
mother, Mr. Medlicot.” 

“Yes; I’ve got my mother.” 

‘* That makes a difference, does it not ?” 

‘*A very great difference. She'll save me 
from having to go to a cupboard for my bread 
and meat.” 

**T suppose having a woman about is better 
for a man. They haven't got any thing else 
to do, and therefore they can look to things.” 

“Do you help to look to things ?” 

“IT suppose I do something. I often feel 
ashamed to think how very little it is. As for 
that, I’m not wanted at all.” 

“So that you're free to go elsewhere ?” 

**T didn’t mean that, Mr. Medlicot; only I 
know I’m not of much use.” 

‘¢ But if you had a house of your own ?” 

‘*Gangoil is my home just as much as it is 
Mary’s; and I sometimes feel that Harry is just 
as geod to me as he is to Mary.” 

*¢ Your sister will never leave Gangoil.” 

‘*Not unless Harry gets another station.” 

“But you will have to be transplanted some 
day.” 

Kate merely chucked up her head and pout- 
ed her lips, as though to show that the proposi- 
tion was one which did not deserve an answer. 

**You'll marry a squatter, of course, Miss 
Daly ?” 

“YT don’t suppose I shall ever marry any 
body, Mr. Medlicot.” 

“You wouldn’t marry any one but a squat- 
ter? Ican quite understand that. The squat- 
ters here are what the lords and the country 
gentlemen are at home.” 

**T can’t even picture to myself what sort of 
life people live at home.” Both Medlicot and 
Kate Daly meant England when they spoke of 
home. 

‘«There isn’t so much difference as people 
think. Classes heug together just in the ».me 
way; onlv I think there’s a little more exclu- 
siveness here than there was there.” 

In answer to this, Kate asserted with inno- 
cent eagerness that she was not at all exclu- 
sive, and that if ever she married any one she'd 
marry the man she liked. 

**T wish you'd like me,” said Medlicot. 

“ That’s nonsense,” said Kate, in a low, tim- 
i4 whisper, hurrying away to rejoin the other 
ladies. She could speculate on the delights of 
the beverage as would Mickey O'Dowd in his 
hut; but when it was first brought to her lips 
she could only fly away from it. In this respect 
Mickey O’Dowd was the more sensible of the 
two. No other word was spoken that night be- 
tween them, but Kate lay awake till morning 
thinking of the one word that had been spoken. 
But the secret was kept sacredly within her 
own bosom. 

Before the Medlicots started that night the 
old lady made a proposition that the Heathcotes 
and Miss Daly should eat their Christmas din- 
ner at Medlicot’s Mill. Mrs, Heathcote, think- 
ing perhaps of her sister, thoroughly liking what 
she herself had seen of the Medlicots, looked 
anxiously into Harry’s face. If he would con- 
sent to this, an intimacy would follow, and prob- 
ably a real friendship be made. 

“It’s out of the question,” he said. The 
very firmness, however, with which he spoke 
gave a certain cordiality even to his refusal. 
‘*T must be at home, so that the men may know 
where to find me till I go out for the night.” 
Then, after a pause, he continued, “ As we can’t 
go to you, why should you not come to us ?” 

So it was at last decided, much to Harry’s 
own astonishment, much to his wife’s delight. 
Kate, therefore, when she lay awake, thinking of 
the one word that had been spoken, knew that 
there would be an opportunity for another word. 

Medlicot drove his mother home safely, and, 
after he had taken her into the house, encount- 
ered Nokes on his return from Boolabong, as 
has been told at the close of the last chapter. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
‘*t DO WISH HE WOULD COME!” 


On the Monday morning Harry came home 
as usual, and, as usual, went to bed after his 
breakfast. ‘‘I wouldn't care about the heat 
if it were not for the wind,” he said to his wife, 
as he threw himself down. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘The wind carries it so, I suppose.” 

**Yes; and it comes from just the wrong 
side—from the northwest. There have been 
half a dozen fires about to-day.” 

** During the night, you mean.” 

““No; yesterday—Sunday. I can not make 
out whether they come by themselves. They 
certainly are not all made by incendiaries.” 

“ Accidents, perhaps.” 

** Well, yes. Somebody drops a match, and 
the sun ignites it. But the chances are much 
against a fire like that spreading. Care is want- 
ed to make it spread. As far as I can learn, 
the worst fires have not been just after mid- 
day, when, of course, the heat is greater, but in 
the early night, before the dews have come. 
All the same, I feel that I Know nothing about 
it—nothing at all. Don’t let me sleep long.” 

In spite of this injunction, Mrs. Heathcote 
determined that he should sleep all day if he 
would. Even the nights were fearfully hot 
and sultry, and on this Monday morning he had 
come home much fatigued. He would be out 
again at sunset, and now he should have what 
rest nature would allow him. But in this re- 
solve she was opposed by Jacko, who came in 
at eleven, and requested to see the master. 
Jacko had been over with the German; and, 
as he explained to Mrs. Heathcote, they two 
had been in and out, sometimes sleeping and 
sometimes watching. But now he wanted to 
see the master, and under no persuasion would 
impart his information to the mistress. The 
poor wife, anxious as she was that her husband 
should sleep, did not dare in these perilous 
times to ignore Jacko and his information, and 
therefore gently woke the sleeper. In a few 
minutes Jacko was standing by the young 
squatter’s bedside, and Harry Heathcote, quite 
awake, was sitting up and listening. “George 
Brownbie’s at Boolabong.” That at first was 
the gravamen of Jacko’s news. 

“T know that already, Jacko.” 

“My word!” exclaimed Jacko. In those 
parts Georgie Brownbie was regarded almost 
as the Evil One himself, and Jacko, knowing 
what mischief was, as it were, in the word, 
thought that he was entitled to bread and jam, 
if not to a nobbler itself, in bringing such ti- 
dings to Gangoil. 

“Ts that all?” asked Heathcote. 

“And Bos is at Boolabong, and Bill Nokes 
was there all Sunday, and Jerry Brownbie’s 
been out along with Bos and Georgie.” 

‘*The old man wouldn’t do any thing of that 
kind, Jacko.” 

“The old man! He knows nothing about it. 
My word! they don’t tell him about nothing.” 

‘Or Tom ?” 

**Tom’s away in prison. They always cotch- 
es the best when they want to send ’em to pris- 
on. ‘f they’d lock up Jerry and Georgie and 
Jack! My word! yes.” 

‘*You think they're arranging it all at Boo- 
labong ?” 

‘In course they are.” 

“IT don’t see why Boscobel shouldn’t be at 
Boolabong without intending me any harm. 
Of course he’d go there when he left Gangoil. 
That’s where they all go.” 

“ And Bill Nokes, Mr. Harry ?” 

‘*And Bill Nokes too. Though why he 
should travel so far from his work this weath- 
er I can’t say.” 

“My word! no, Mr. Harry.” 

“Did you see any fires about your way last 
night ?” 

Jacko shook his head. 

** You go into the kitchen and get something 
to eat, and wait forme. I shall be out before 
long now.” 

Though Heathcote had made light of the as- 
semblage of evil spirits at Boolabong which had 
seemed so important to Jacko, he by no means 
did regard the news as unessential. Of Nokes’s 
villainy he was convinced. Of Boscobel he had 
imprudently made a second enemy at a most 
inauspicious time. Georgie Brownbie had long 
been his bitter foe. He had prosecuted and, 
perhaps, persecuted Georgie for various of- 
fenses ; but as Georgie was supposed to be as 
much at war with his own brethren as with the 
rest of the world at large, Heathcote had not 
thought much of that miscreant in the pres- 
ent emergency. But if the miscreant were in 
truth at Boolabong, and if evil things were be- 
ing plotted against Gangoil, Georgie would cer- 
tainly be among the conspirators. 

Soon after noon Harry was on horseback 
and Jacko was at his heels. The heat was 
more intense than ever. Mrs. Heathcote had 
twisted round Harry’s hat along white scarf, 
called a puggeree, though we are by no means 
sure of our spelling. Jacko had spread a very 
dirty fragment of an old white handkerchief on 
his head, and wore his hat over it. Mrs. 
Heathcote had begged Harry to take a large 
cotton parasol, and he had nearly consented, 
being unable at last to reconcile himself to the 
idea of riding with such an accoutrement even 
in the bush. ‘The heat’s a bore,” he said, 
‘but I’m not a bit afraid of it as long as I keep 
moving. Yes, I'll be back to dinner, though I 
won't say when, and I won’t say for how long. 
It will be the same thing all day to-morrow. 
I wish with all my heart those people were not 
coming.” 

He rode straight away to the German’s hut, 








which was on the northwestern extremity of 
his further paddock in that direction. From 
thence the western fence ran in a southerly 
direction, nearly straight to the river. Be- 
yond the fence was a strip of land, in some 
parts over a mile broad, in others not much 
over a quarter of a mile, which he claimed 
as belonging to Gangoil, but over which the 
Brownbies had driven their cattle since the 
fence had been made, under the pretense that 
the fence marked the boundary of two runs. 
Against this assumption Heathcote had remon- 
strated frequently, had driven the cattle back, 
and had exercised the ownership of a Crown 
tenant in such fashion as the nature of his 
occupation allowed. Beyond this strip was 
Boolabong; the house at Boolabong being not 
above three miles distant from the fence, and 
not above four miles from the German’s hut. 
So that the Brownbies were in truth much 
nearer neighbors to the German than was 
Heathcote and his family. But between the 
German and the Brownbies there raged an in- 
ternecine feud. No doubt Harry Heathcote, 
in his heart, liked the German all the better 
on this account; but it behooved him both as 
a master and a magistrate to regard reports 
against Boolabong coming from the German 
with something of suspicion. Now Jacko had 
been introduced to Gangoil under German au- 
spices, and had soon come to a decision that 
it would be a good thing and a just to lock 
up all the Brownbies in the great jail of the 
colony at Brisbane. He probably knew noth- 
ing of law or justice in the abstract, but he 
greatly valued law when exercised against 
those he hated. The western fence of which 
mention has been made ran down to the Mary 
River, hitting it about four miles west of Med- 
licot’s Mill; so that there was a considerable 
portion of the Gangoil run having a frontage 
to the water. As has been before said, Med- 
licot’s plantation was about fourteen miles dis- 
tant from the house at Boolabong, and the dis- 
tance from the Gangoil house to that ofthe 
Brownbies was about the same. 

The oppressiveness of the day was owing 
more to the hot wind than to the sun itself. 
This wind, coming from the arid plains of the 
interior, brought with it a dry, suffocating 
heat. On this occasion it was odious to Har- 
ty Heathcote, not so much on account of its 
own intrinsic abominations, as because it might 
cause a fire to sweep across his run from its 
western boundary. Just beyond the boundary 
there lay Boolabong, and there were collected 
his enemies. A fire that should have passed 
for a mile or so across the pastures outside and 
beyond his own farm would be altogether un- 
extinguishable by the time that it had reached 
his paddock. The Brownbies, as he knew 
well, would care nothing for burning a patch 
of their own grass. Their stock, if they had 
any at the present moment, were much too 
few in number to be affected by such a loss. 
The Brownbies had not a yard of fencing to 
be burned ; and a fire, if once it got a hold 
on the edge of their run, would pass on away 
from them, right across Harry’s pastures and 
Harry’s fences. If such were the case, he 
would have quite enough to do to drive his 
sheep from the fire, and it might be that many 
of them also would perish in the flames. The 
catastrophe might even be so bad, so frightful, 
that the shed and station and all should go; 
though, in thinking of all the fires of which he 
had heard, he could remember none that had 
spread with fatality such as that. 

He found Karl Bender in his hut asleep. 
The man was soon up, apologizing for his 
somnolence, and preparing tea for his mas- 
ter’s entertainment. ‘‘It is not Christmas like 
at home at all; is it, Mr. ’Eathcote? Dear, 
no! Them red divils is there ready to give 
us a Christmas roasting.” ‘Then he told how 
he had boldly ridden up to Boolabong that 
morning, and had seen Georgie and Boscobel 
with his own eyes. When asked what they 
had said to him, he replied that he did not 
wait till any thing had been said, but had hur- 
ried away as fast as his horse could carry him. 

“Tll go up to Boolabong myself,” said 
Harry. 

‘*My word! They'll just about knock your 
head off,” suggested Jacko. 

Karl Bender also thought that the making 
of such a visit would be a source of danger. 
But Heathcote explained that any personal at- 
tack was not to be apprehended from these 
men. “That’s not their game,” he said, ar- 
guing that men who premeditated a secret out- 
rage would not probably be tempted into per- 
sonal violence. ‘The horror of the position lay 
in this—that though a fire should rise up al- 
most under the feet of men who were known 
to be hostile to him, and whose characters 
were acknowledged to be bad, still would there 
be no evidence against them. It was known 
to all men that, at periods of heat such as that 
which was now raging, fires were common. 
Every day the pastures were in flames, here, 
there, and every where. It was said, indeed, 
that there existed no evidence of fires in the 
bush till men had come with their flocks. But 
then there had been no smoking, no boiling of 
pots, no camping out, till men had come, and 
no matches. Every one around might be sure 
that some particular fire had been the work 
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of an incendiary, might be able to name the 
culprit who had done the deed; and yet no 
jury could convict the miscreant. Watchful- 
ness was the best security, watchfulness day 
and night till rain should come; and Heath- 
cote calculated that it would be better for 
him that his enemies should know that he 
was watchful. He would go up among them 
and show them that he was not ashamed to 
speak to them of his anxiety. They could 
hear nothing by his coming which they did 
not already know. They were well aware 
that he was on the watch, and it might be 
well that they should know also how close his 
watch was kept. He took the German and 
Jacko with him, but left them with their horses 
about a mile on the Boolabong side of his own 
fence, nigh to the extreme boundary of the De- 
batable Land. They knew his whistle, and were 
to ride to him at once should he call them. 

He had left the house about noon, saying 
that he would be home to dinner—which, how- 
ever, on such occasions, was held to be a feast 
movable over a wide space of time. But on 
this occasion the women expected him to come 
early, as it was his intention to be out again as 
soon as it should be dark. Mrs. Growler was 
asked to have the dinner ready at six. Dur- 
ing the day Mrs. Heathcote was backward and 
forward in the kitchen. There was something 
wrong she knew, but could not quite discern 
the evil. Sing Sing, the cook, was more than 
ordinarily alert; but Sing Sing, the cook, was 
not much trusted. Mrs, Growler was “as 
good as the Bank,” as far as that went, having 
lived with old Mr. Daly when he was prosper- 
ous; but she was apt to be downhearted, and 
on the present occasion was more than usuail- 
ly low in spirits. Whenever Mrs. Heathcote 
spoke, she wept. At six o’clock she came into 
the parlor with a budget of news. Sing Sing, 
the cook, had been gone for the last half hour, 
leaving the leg of mutton at the fire. It soon 
became clear to them that he had altogether 
absconded. 

“Them rats always does leave a falling 
house,” said Mrs. Growler. 

At seven o’clock the sun was down, though 
the gloom of the tropical evening had not yet 
come. ‘The two ladies went out to the gate, 
which was but a few yards from the veran- 
da, and there stood listening for the sound of 
Harry’s horse. The low moaning of the wind 
throngh the trees could be heard, but*it was 
so gentle, continuous, and unaltered that it 
seemed to be no more than a vehicle for other 
sounds, and was as death-like as silence itself. 
The gate of the horse paddock through which 
Heathcote must pass on his way home was 
nearly a mile distant; but the road there was 
hard, and they knew that they could hear from 
there the fall of his horse’s feet. There they 
stood from seven to nearly eight, whispering a 
word now and then to each other, listening 
always, butin vain. Looking away to the west 
every now and then, they fancied that they could 
see the sky glow with flames, and then they 
would tell each other that it was fancy. The 
evening grew darker and still darker, but no 
sound was heard through the moaning wind. 
From time to time Mrs. Growler came out to 
them, declaring her fears in no measured terms. 
** Well, marm, I do declare I think we'd better 
go away out of this.” 

“Go away, Mrs. Growler! What nonsense! 
Where can we go to?” 

**The mill would be nearest, ma’am, and 
we should be safe there. I’m sure Mrs. Med- 
licot would take us in.” 

“Why should you not be safe here ?” said 
Kate. 

‘“«That wretched Chinese hasn’t gone and 
left us for nothing, miss, and what would we 
three lone women do here if all them Brown- 
bies came down upon us? Why don’t mas- 
ter come back? He ought to come back; 
oughtn’t he, ma’am? He never do think what 
lone women are.” 

Mrs. Heathcote took her husband's part 
very strongly, and gave Mrs. Growler as hard 
a scolding as she knew how to pronounce. 
But her own courage was giving way much as 
Mrs. Growler’s had done. ‘‘ We are bound to 
stay here,” she said; “and if the worst comes, 
we must bear it as others have done before us.” 
Then Mrs. Growler was very sulky, and, re- 
treating to the kitchen, sobbed there in solitude. 
“Oh, Kate, I do wish he would come,” said 
the elder sister. 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

“Tt is so desolate, and he may be so far off, 
and we couldn’t get to him if any thing hap- 
pened, and we shouldn’t know.” 

Then they were again silent, and remained 
without exchanging more than a word or two 
for nearly half an hour. They took hold of 
each other, and every now and then went to 
the kitchen door that the old woman might be 
comforted by their presence, but they had no 
consolation to offer each other. The silence 
of the bush, and the feeling of great distances, 
and the dread of calamity almost crushed 
them. At last there was a distant sound of 
horse’s feet. ‘I hear him,” said Mrs. Heath- 
cote, rushing forward toward the outer gate of 
the horse paddock, followed by her sister. 

Her ears were true, but she was doomed to 
disappointment, The horseman was only @ 
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messenger from her husband—Mickey O’Dowd, 
the Irish boundary rider. 

He had great tidings to tell, and was so long 
telling them that we will not attempt to give 
them in his own words. The purport of his 
story was as follows: Harry had been to Bool- 
abong House, but had found there no one but 
the old man. Returning home thence toward 
his own fence, he had smelled the smoke of 
fire, and had found within a furlong of his path 
a long ridge of burning grass. According to 
Mickey’s account, it could not have been 
lighted above a few minutes before Heathcote’s 
presence on the spot. As it was, it had got 
too much ahead for him to put it out single- 
handed; a few yards he might have managed, 
but—so Mickey said, probably exaggerating 
the matter—there was half a quarter of a mile 
of flame. He had therefore ridden on before 
the fire, had called his own two men to him, 
and had at once lighted the grass himself some 
two hundred yards in front, making a second 
fire, but so keeping it down that it should 
be always under control. Before the hinder 
flames had caught him, Bender and Jacko 
had been with him, and they had thus man- 
aged to consume the fuel which, had it re- 
mained there, would have fed the fire which 
was too strong to be mastered. By watching 
the extremities of the line of fire, they over- 
powered it, and so the damage was for the 
moment at an end, 

The method of dealing with the enemy was 
so well known in the bush, and had been so 
often canvassed in the hearing of the two 
sisters, that it was clearly intelligible to them. 
The evil had been met in the proper way, and 
the remedy had been effective. But why did 
not Harry come home ? 

Mickey O'Dowd, after his fashion, explained 
that too. The ladies were not to wait dinner. 
The master felt himself obliged to remain out 
at night, and had gotten food at the German's 
hut. He, Mickey, was commissioned to return 
with a flask full of brandy, as it would be nec- 
essary that Harry, with all the men whom he 
could trust, should be “on the rampage” all 
night. This small body was to consist of Harry 
himself, of. the German, of Jacko, and, accord- 
ing to the story as at present told, especially 
of Mickey O'Dowd. Much as she would have 
wished to have kept the man at the station for 
protection, she did not think of disobeying her 
husbapd’s orders. So Mickey was fed, and 
then sent back with the flask—with tidings 
also as to the desertion of that wretched cook, 
Sing Sing. 

‘*T shall sit here all night,”’ said Mrs. Heath- 
cote to her sister. ‘As things are, I shall not 
think of going to bed.” 

Kate declared that she would also sit in the 
veranda, all night; and, as a matter of course, 
they were joined by Mrs. Growler. They had 
been so seated about an hour when Kate Daly 
declared that the heavens were on fire. The 
two young women jumped up, flew to the gate, 
and found that the whole western horizon was 
lurid with a dark red light. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE BUSH FIGHT. 


Harry Hearncore had on this occasion 
entertained no doubt whatever that the fire 
had been intentional and premeditated. A 
lighted torch must have been dragged along 
the grass, so as to ignite a line many yards 
long all at the same time. He had been luck- 
ily near enough to the spot to see almost the 
commencement of the burning, and was there- 
fore aware of its form and circumstances. He 
almost wondered that he had not seen the fig- 
ure of the man who had drawn the torch, or 
at any rate heard his steps. Pursuit would 
have been out of the question, as his work 
was wanted at the moment to extinguish the 
flames. ‘The miscreant probably had remem- 
bered this, and had known that he might es- 
cape stealthily without the noise of a rapid 
retreat, 

When the work was over, when he had put 
out the fire he had himself lighted, and had 
exterminated the lingering remnants of that 
which had been intended to destroy him, he 
stood still a while almost in despair. His con- 
dition seemed to be hopeless. What could he 
do against such a band of enemies, knowing 
as he did that, had he been backed even by a 
score of trusty followers, one foe might still 
suffice to ruin him? At the present moment 
he was very hot with the work he had done, as 
were also Jacko and the German. O'Dowd 
had also come up as they were completing 
their work. Their mode of extinguishing the 
flames had been to beat them down with 
branches of gum-tree loaded with leaves. By 
sweeping these along the burning ground the 
low flames would be scattered and expelled. 
But the work was very hard and hot. The 
boughs they used were heavy, and the air 
around them, sultry enough from its own prop- 
erties, was made almost unbearable by the 
added heat of the fires. 

The work had been so far done, but it might 
be begun again at any moment, either near or 
at a distance. No doubt the attempt would 
be made elsewhere: along the boundary be- 





tween Gangoil and Boolabong—was very prob- 
ably being made at this moment. The two 
men whom he could trust and Jacko were now 
with him. They were wiping their brows with 
their arms and panting with their work. 

He first resolved on sending Mickey O'Dowd 
to the house. The distance was great, and 
the man’s assistance might be essential. But 
he could not bear to leave his wife without 
news from him. ‘Then, after considering a 
while, he made up his mind to go back toward 
his own fence, making his way as he went 
southerly down toward the river, They who 
were determined to injure him would, he 
thought, repeat their attempt in that direction. 
He hardly said a word to his two followers, but 
rode at a foot-pace to the spot at his fence 
which he had selected as the site of his biv- 
ouac for the night. 

‘*Tt won't be very cheery, Bender,” he said 
to the German; ‘‘ but we shall have to make a 
night of it till they disturb us again.” 

The German made a motion with his arms 
intended to signify his utter indifference. One 
place was the same as another to him. Jacko 
uttered his usual ejaculation, and then, having 
hitched his horse to the fence, threw himself 
on his back upon the grass. 

No doubt they all slept, but they slept as 
watchers sleep, with one eye open. It was 
Harry who first saw the light which a few min- 
utes later made itself visible to the ladies at 
the home station. ‘‘ Karl,” he exclaimed, 
jumping up, “ they’re at it again—look there.” 

In less than half a minute, and without 
speaking another word, they were all on their 
horses and riding in the direction of the light. 
It came from a part of the Boolabong run some- 
what nearer to the river than the place at 
which they had stationed themselves, where 
the strip of ground between Harry’s fence and 
the acknowledged boundary of Brownbie’s run 
was the narrowest. As they approached the 
fire, they became aware that it had been light- 
ed on Boolabong. On this occasion Harry did 
not ride on up to the flames, knowing that the 
use or loss of a few minutes might save or de- 
stroy his property. He hardly spoke a word 
as he proceeded on his business, feeling that 
they upon whom he had to depend were suffi- 
ciently instructed, if only they would be suffi- 
ciently energetic. 

** Keep it well under, but let it run,” was all 
he said, as, lighting a dried bush with a match, 
he ran the fire along the ground in front of the 
coming flames. 

A stranger seeing it all would have felt sure 
that the remedy would have been as bad as the 
disease, for the fire which Harry himself made 
every now and again seemed to get the better 
of those who were endeavoring to control it. 
There might perhaps be a quarter of a mile 
between the front of the advancing fire and the 
line at which Harry had commenced to destroy 
the food which would have fed the coming 
flames. He himself, as quickly as he lighted 
the grass, which in itself was the work but of a 
moment, would strain himself to the utmost at 
the much harder task of controlling his own 
fire, so that it should not run away from him, 
and get, as it were, out of his hands, and be as 
bad to him as that which he was thus seeking 
to circumvent. The German and Jacko work- 
ed like heroes, probably with intense enjoy- 
ment of the excitement, and, after a while, 
found a fourth figure among the flames, for 
Mickey had now returned. 

‘*You saw them,” Harry said, panting with 
his work. 

“They’s all right,” said Mickey, flopping 
away with a great bough; ‘ but that tarnation 
Chinese has gone off.” 

“My word! Sing Sing. Find him at Boo- 
labong,” said Jacko. 

The German, whose gum-tree bough was a 
very big one, and whose every thought was in- 
tent on letting the fire run while he still held 
it in hand, had not breath for a syllable. 

But the back fire was extending itself, so as 
to get round them. Every now and then Har- 
ry extended his own line, moving always for- 
ward toward Gangoil as he did so, though he 
and his men were always on Brownbie’s ter- 
ritory. He had no doubt but that where he 
could succeed in destroying the grass for a 
breadth of forty or fifty yards he would starve 
out the inimical flames. The trees and bushes 
without the herbage would not enable it to 
travel a yard. Wherever the grass was burn- 
ed down black to the soil, the fire would stop. 
But should they, who were at work, once allow 
themselves to be outflanked, their exertions 
would be all in vain. And then those wretches 
might light a dozen fires. The work was so 
hard, so hot, and often so hopeless, that the un- 
happy young squatter was more than once tempt- 
ed to bid his men desist and to return to his 
homestead. The flames would not follow him 
there. He could, at any rate, make that safe. 
And then, when he had repudiatéd this feeling 
as unworthy of him, he began to consider with- 
in himself whether he would not do better for 
his property by taking his men with him on to 
his run, and endeavoring to drive his sheep out 
of danger. But as he thought of all this, he 
still worked, still fired the grass, and still con- 
trolled the flames. Presently he became aware 
of what seemed to him at first to be a third 
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fire. Through the trees, in the direction of 
the river, he could see the glimmering of low 
flames and ine figures of men. But it was soon 
apparent to him that these men were working 
in his cause, and that they, too, were burning 
the grass that would have fed the advancing 
flames. At first he could not spare the min- 
ute which would be necessary to find out who 
was his friend, but, as they drew nearer, he 
knew the man, It was the sugar planter from 
the mill, and with him his foreman. 

““We've been doing our best,” said Medli- 
cot, ‘but we've been terribly afraid that the 
fire would slip away from us.” 

“Tt’s the only thing,” said Harry, too much 
excited at the moment to ask questions as to 
the cause of Meflicot’s presence so far from 
his home at that time of the evening. “It’s 
getting round us, I’m afraid, all the same.” 

**T don’t know but it is. It’s almost impos- 
sible to distinguish. How hot the fire makes 
it!” 

‘** Hot, indeed!” said Harry. ‘‘It’s killing 
work for men, and then all for no good! To 
think that men, creatures that call themselves 
men, should do such a thing asthis! It breaks 
one’s heart.” He had paused as he spoke, lean- 
ing on the great battered bough which he held, 
but in an instant was at work with it again. 
“Do you stay here, Mr. Medlicot, with the 
men, and I'll go on beyond where you began. 
“If I find the fire growing down, I'll shout, 
and they can come to me.” So saying, he 
rushed on with a lighted bush torch in his 
hand. 

Suddenly he found himself confronted in the 
bush by a man on horseback, whom he at once 
recognized as Georgie Brownbie. He forgot for 
a moment where he was, and began to ques- 
tion the reprobate as to his presence at that 
spot. 
‘*That’s like your impudence,” said Georgie. 
‘*You’re not only trespassing, but you’re de- 
stroying our property willfully, and you ask me 
what business I have here. You're a nice sort 
of young man.” 

Harry, checked for a moment by the remem- 
brance that he was in truth upon Boolabong 
run, did not at once answer. 

**Put that bush down, and don’t burn our 
grass,” continued Georgie, ‘‘ or you shall have 
to answer for it. What right have you to fire 
our grass ?” 

** Who fired it first ?” 

‘*It lighted itself. That’s no rule why you 
You give over, or I'll 
punch your head for you.” 

Harry’s men and Medlicot were advancing 
toward him, trampling out their own embers 
as they came; and Georgie Brownbie, who was 
alone, when he saw that there were four or five 
men against him, turned round and rode back. 

‘Did you ever see impudence like that?” 
said Hairy. ‘He’s probably the very man 
who set the match, and yet he comes and bra- 
zens it out with me.” 

**T don’t think he’s the man who set the 
match,” said Medlicot, quietly; ‘‘at any rate 
there was another.” 

** Who was it ?” 

‘*My man, Nokes. 
torch in his hand.” 

‘** Heaven and earth!” 

‘*Yes, Mr. Heathcote. I saw him put it 
down. You were about right, you see, and I 
was about wrong.” 

Harry had not a word to say, unless it were 
to tell the man that he loved him for the 
frankness of his confession. But the moment 
was hardly auspicious for such a declaration. 
There was no excuse for them to pause in their 
work, for the fire was still crackling at their 
back, and they did no more than pause. 

‘*Ah!” said Harry, ‘‘ there it goes ; we shall 
be done at last.” For he saw that he was be- 
ing outflanked by the advancing flames. But 
still they worked, drawing lines of fire here 
and there, and still they hoped that there might 
be ground for hope. Nokes had been seen; 
but, pregnant as the theme might be with 
words, it was almost impossible to talk. Ques- 
tions could not be asked and answered without 
stopping in their toil. ‘There were questions 
which Harry longed to ask. Could Medlicot 
swear to the man? Did the man know that 
he had been seen? If he knew that he had 
been watched while he lit the grass, he would 
soon be far away from Medlicot’s Mill and 
Gangoil. Harry felt that it would be a conso- 
lation to him in his trouble if he could get hold 
of this man, and keep him, and prosecute him 
—and have him hung. Even in the tumult of 
the moment he was able to reflect about it, and 
to think that he remembered that the crime of 
arson was capital in the colony of Queensland. 
He had endeavored to be good to the men 
with whom he had dealings. He had not 
stinted their food, or cut them short in their 
wages, or been hard in exacting work from 
them, And this was his return! Ideas as to 
the excellence of absolute dominion and power 
flitted across his brain—such power as Abra- 
ham, no doubt, exercised. In Abraham’s time 
the people were submissive, and the world was 
happy. Harry Heathcote, at least, had never 
heard that it was not happy. But as he thought 
of all this he worked away with his bush and 
his matches, extinguishing the flames here and 
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lighting them there, striving to make a cordon 
of black bare ground between Boolabong and 
Gangoil. Surely Abraham had never been 
called on to work like this ! ‘ 

He and his men were in a line covering 
something above a quarter of a mile of ground, 
of which line he was himself the nearest to the 
river, and Medlicot and his foreman the far- 
thest from it. The German and O'Dowd were 
in the middle, and Jacko was working with his 
master. If Harry had just cause for anger and 
sorrow in regard to Nokes and Boscobel, he 
certainly had equal cause to be proud of the 
stanchness of his remaining satellites. The 
men worked with a will, as though the whole 
run had been the personal property of each of 
them. Nokes and Boscobel would probably 
have done the same had the fires come before 
they had quarreled with their master. It is a 
small and narrow point that turns the rushing 
train to the right or to the left. The rushing 
man is often turned off by a point as small and 
narrow. 

‘* My word !” said Jacko, on a sudden, ‘‘ here 
they are, all o’ horseback!” And as he spoke, 
there was the sound of half a dozen horse- 
men galloping up to them through the bush. 
‘* Why, there’s Bos, his own self,” said Jacko. 

The two leading men were Joe and Jerry 
Brownbie, who, for this night only, had com- 
posed their quarrels, and close to them was 
Boscobel. There were others behind, also 
mounted —Jack Brownbie and Georgie, and 
Nokes himself; but they, though their figures 
were seen, could not be distinguished in the 
gloom of the night. Nor, indeed, did Harry at 
first discern of how many the party consisted. 
It seemed that there was a whole troop of 
horsemen, whose purpose it was to interrupt 
him in his work, so that the flames should cer- 
tainly go ahead. And it was evident that the 
men thought that they could do so without 
subjecting themselves to legal penalties. As 
far as Harry Heathcote could see, they were 
correct in their view. He could have no right 
to burn the grass on Boolabong. He had no 
claim even to be there. It was true that L 
could plead that he was stopping the fire which 
they had purposely made; but they could 
prove his handiwork, whereas it would be al- 
most impossible that he should prove theirs, 

The whole forest was not red, but lurid, 
with the fires, and the air was laden with both 
the smell and the heat of the conflagration. 
The horsemen were dressed, as was Harry him- 
self, in trowsers and shirts, with old slouch 
hats, and each of them had a cudgel in his 
hand. As they came galloni=7 up through the 
trees they were as uncanny ..nd unwelcome a 
set of visitors as any man was ever called on 
to receive. Harry necessarily stayed his work, 
and stood stil! to bear the brunt of the coming 
attack ; but Jacko went on with his employ- 
ment faster than ever, as though a troop of 
men in the dark were nothing to him, 

Jerry Brownbie was the first to speak. 
‘*What’s this you’re up to, Heathcote? Fir- 
ing our grass? It’s arson. You shall swing 
for this.” 

‘Tl take my chance of that,” said Harry, 
turning to his work again. 

‘No, I’m blessed if youdo, Ride over him, 
Bos, while I stop these other fellows.” 

The Brownbies had been aware that Harry’s 
two boundary riders were with him, but had 
not heard of the arrival of Medlicot and the 
other man. Nokes was aware that some one 
on horseback had been near him when he was 
firing the grass, but had thought that it was 
one of the party from Gangoil. By the time 
that Jerry Brownbie had reached the German, 
Medlicot was there also. 

‘“Who the deuce are you?” asked Jerry. 

‘¢What business is that of yours ?” said Med- 
licot. 

“No business of mine, and you firing our 
grass! I'll let you know my business pretty 
quickly.” 

**Tt’s that fellow, Medlicot, from the sugar- 
mill,” said Joe; ‘ the man that Nokes is with.” 

“T thought you was a horse of another col- 
or,” continued Jerry, who had been given to 
understand that Medlicot was Heathcote’s en- 
emy. ‘Anyway, I won't have my grass fired. 
If God A’mighty chooses to send fires, we can't 
help it. But I’m not going to have incendia- 
ries here as well. You're a new chum, and 
don’t understand what you’re about, but you 
must stop this.” 

As Medlicot still went on putting out the 
fire, Jerry attempted to ride him down. Med- 
licot caught the horse by the rein, and violently 
backed the brute in among the embers. The 
animal plunged and reared, getting his head 
loose, and at last came down, he and his rider 
together. Inthe mean time Joe Brownbie, see- 
ing this, rode up behind the sugar planter, and 
struck him violently with his cudgel over the 
shoulder. Medlicot sank nearly to the ground, 
but at once recovered himself. He knew that 
some bone on the left side of his body was 
broken; but he could still fight with his right 
hand, and he did fight. 

Boscobel and Georgie Brownbie both at- 
tempted to ride over Harry together, and might 
have succeeded had not Jacko ingeniously in- 
serted the burning branch of gum-tree with 
which he had been working under the belly of 
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the horse on which Boscobel was riding. The 
anima] jumped immediately from the ground, 


| 


bucking into the air, and Boscobel was thrown | 


far over his head. Georgie Brownbie then 
turged upon Jacko, but Jacko was far too nim- 
ble to be caught, and escaped among the trees. 
For a few minutes the fight was general, but 
the footmen had the best of it, in spite of the 
injury done to Medlicot. Jerry was bruised 
and burned about the face by his fall among 
the ashes, and did not much relish the work aft- 
erward, Boscobel was stunned for a few mo- 
ments, and was quite ready to retreat when he 
came to himself. Nokes during the whole time 
did not show himself, alleging as a reason afte1 
ward the presence of his employer Medlicot. 
‘*J’m blessed if your cowardice sha’n’t hang 
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you,” said Joe Brownbie to him on their way 
home. ‘Do you think we're going to fight the 
battles of a fellow like you, who hasn’t pluck to 
come forward himself?” 

“T’ve as much pluck as you,” answered 
Nokes, ‘‘ and am ready to fight you any day. 
But I know when a man is to come forward and 
when he’s not. Hang me! I’m not so near 
hanging as some folks at Boolabong.” We 
may imagine, therefore, that the night was not 
spent pleasantly among the Brownbies after 
these adyentures, 

There were, of course, very much cursing and 
swearing, and very many threats, before the 
party from Boolabong did retreat. Their great 


point was, of course, this—that Heathcote was | 


willfully firing the grass, and was, therefore, no 


better than an incendiary. Of course they 
stoutly denied that the original fire had been 
intentional, and denied as stoutly that the orig- 
inal fire could be stopped by fires. 
they went, leaving Heathcote and his party 
masters of the battle-field. Jerry was taken 
away in a sad condition; and, in subsequent ac- 
counts of the transaction given from Boolabong, 


his fall was put forward as the reason of their | 


flight, he having been the general on the oc- 
casion, And Boscobel had certainly 
stomach for immediate fighting. Im iately 
behind the battle-field they came across Nokes, 
and Sing Sing, the runaway cook from Gangojl, 
The poor Chinaman had made the mistake of 
joining the party which was not successful. 
But Harry, though the victory was with him, 


But at last | 


lost all | 


was hardly in a mood for triumph. He soon 
| found that Medlicot’s collar-bone was broken, 

and it would be therefore, that he 

should return with the wounded man to the 
| station. And the flames, feared, had al- 
| together got ahead of him during the fight. As 
far as they had gone, they had stopped the fire, 

having made a black wilderness a mile and a 
half in length, which, during the whole 
tance, ceased suddenly at the line at which the 
subsidiary fire had been extinguished But 
while the attack was being made upon them 
| the flames had crept on to the southward, and 
| had now got beyond their reach. It had seem- 
| ed, howeyer, that the mass of fire which had 
| got away from thei was small, and already the 


s; and Har- 


necessary, 


as he 


dis- 


| damp of the night was on the g 
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ry felt himself justified in hoping not that there 
might be no loss, but that the loss might not be 
ruinous, ; 

Medlicot consented to be taken back to 
Gangoil instead of to the mill. Perhaps he 
thought that Kate Daly might be a better nurse 
than his mother, or that the quiet of the sheep 
station might be better for him than the clatter 
of his own mill-wheels. It was midnight, and 
they had a ride of fourteen miles, which was 
hard enough upon a man with a broken collar- 
bone. The whole party also was thoroughly 
fatigued. The work they had been doing was 
about as hard as could fall to a man’s lot, and 
they had now been many hours without food. 
Before they started Mickey produced his flask, 
the contents of which were divided equally 
among them all, including Jacko. 

As they were preparing to start home Med- 
licot explained that it had struck him by de- 
grees that Heathcote might be right in regard 
to Nokes, and that he had determined to watch 
the man himself whenever he should leave the 
mill. On that Monday he had given up work 
somewhat earlier than usual, saying that, as 
the following day was Christmas, he should not 
come to the mill. From that time Medlicot 
and his foreman had watched hini. 

** Yes,” said he, in answer to a question from 
Heathcote, “I can swear that I saw him with 
the lighted torch in his hand, and that he placed 
it among the grass. There were two others 
from Boolabong with him, and they must have 
seen him too.” 





CHAPTER X. 
HARRY HEATHCOTE RETURNS IN TRIUMPH. 


Wuen the fight was quite over, and Heath- 
cote’s party had returned to their horses, Med- 
licot for a few minutes was faint and sick, but 
he revived after a while, and declared himself 
able to sit on his horse. There was a difficul- 
ty in getting him up, but when there he made 
no further complaint. ‘‘ This,” said he, as he 
settled himself in his saddle, ‘“‘is my first 
Christmas-day in Australia, I landed early 
in January, and last year I was on my way 
home to fetch my mother.” 

‘It’s not much like an English Christmas,” 
said Harry. 

‘* Nor yet as in Hanover,” said the German. 

‘*Tt’s Cork you should go to, or Galway, be- 
dad, if you want to see Christmas kep’ after the 
ould fashion,” said Mickey. 

“T think we used to do it pretty well in 
Cumberland,” said Medlicot. ‘‘There are 
things which can’t be transplanted. They 
may have roast beef, and all that, but you 
should have cold weather to make you feel 
that it is Christmas indeed.” 

“We do it as well as we can,” Harry plead- 
ed. ‘I’ve seen a great pudding come into the 
room all afire—just to remind one of the old 
country — when it has been so hot that one 
could hardly bear a shirt on one’s shoulders, 
But yet there’s something in it. One likes to 
think of the old place, though one is so far 
away. How do you feel now? Does the jolt- 
ing hurt you much? If your horse is rough, 
change with me. This fellow goes as smooth 
as a lady.” Medlicot declared that the pain 
did not trouble him much. ‘They'd have rid- 
den over us, only for you,” continued Harry. 

“My word! wouldn’t they?” said Jacko, 
who was very proud of his own part in the bat- 
tle. ‘*I say, Mr. Medlicot, did you see Bos 
and his horse part company? You did, Mr. 
Harry. Didn't hé fly like a bird, all in among 
the bushes! I owed Bos one; I did, my word! 
And now I've paid him.” 

‘*T saw it,” said Harry. ‘ He was riding at 
me as hard as he could come. I can’t under- 
stand Boscobel. Nokes is a sly, bad, slinking 
fellow, whom I never liked. But I was always 
good to Bos; and when he cheated me, as he 
did, about his time, I never even threatened to 
stop his money.” 

** You told him of it too plain,” said the Ger- 
man. 

“*T did tell him—of course — as I should 
you. It has come to that now, that if a man 
robs you-—your own.man—you are not to dare 
to tell him of it! What would you think of 
me, Karl, if I were to find you out, and was to 
be afraid of speaking to you, lest you should 
turn against me and burn my feuces?” Karl 
Bender shrugged his shoulders, holding his 
reins up to his eyes. ‘‘I know what you 
ought to think! And I wish that every man 
about Gangoil should be sure that I will al- 
ways say what I think right. I don’t know 
that I ever was hard upon any man. [ try not 
to be.” 

“Thrue for you, Mr. Harry,” said the Irish- 
man, 

“I’m not going to pick my words because 
men like Nokes and Boscobel have the power 
of injuring me. I’m not going to truckle to 
rascals because I’m afraid ofthem. I'd sooner 
. be burned out of house and home, and go and 
work on the wharves in Brisbane, than that.” 

**My word! yes,” said Jacko, ‘‘and I too.” 

“Tf the devil is to get ahead, he must, but I 
won't hold a candle to him. You fellows may 
tell every man about the place what I say. As 
long as I'm master of Gangoil I'll be master ; 
and when I come across a swindle I'll tell the 





man who does it he’s a swindler. I told Bos 
to his face; but I didn’t tell any body else, and 
I shouldn't if he’d taken it right and mended 
his ways.” 

They all understood him very well—the Ger- 
man, the Irishman, Medlicot’s foreman, Medli- 
cot himself, and even Jacko; and though, no 
doubt, there was a feeling within the hearts of 
the men that Harry Heathcote was imperious, 
still they respected him, and they believed him. 

‘‘The masther should be the masther, no 
doubt,” said the Irishman. 

“A man that is a man vill not sell hisself 
body and soul,” said the German, slowly. 

“Do I want dominion over your soul, Karl 
Bender?” asked the squatter, with energy. 
“You know I don’t, nor over your body, ex- 
cept so far as it suits you to sell your services, 
What you sell you part with readily—like a 
man; and it’s not likely that you and I shall 
quarrel. But all this row about nothing can’t 
be very pleasant to a man with a broken shoul- 
der.” 

**T like to hear you,” said Medlicot. “I’m 
always a good listener when men have some- 
thing really to say.” 

“ Well, then, I've something to say,” cried 
Harry. ‘‘There never was a man came to 
my house whom I’d sooner see as a Christmas 
guest than yourself.” 

“ Thankee, Sir.” 

‘*Tt’s more than I could have said yesterday 
with truth.” 

“It’s more than you did say.” 

‘*Yes, by George! But you've beat me 
now. When you're hard pressed for hands 
down yonder, you send for me, and see if I 
won't turn the mill for you, or hoe canes ei- 
ther.” 

**So ‘ll I; my word! yes. 
tions.” 

They had by this time reached the Gangoil 
fence, having taken the directest route for the 
house. But Harry, in doing this, had not been 
unmindful of the fire. Had Medlicot not been 
wounded, he would have taken the party some- 
what out of the way, down southward, follow- 
ing the flames; but Medlicot’s condition had 
made him feel that he would not be justified 
in doing so. Now, however, it occurred to 
him that he might as well ride a mile or two 
down the fence, and see what injury had been 
done. The escort of the men would be suffi- 
cient to take Medlicot to the station, and he 
would reach the place as soon as they. If the 
flames were still running ahead, he knew that 
he could not now stop them, but he could at 
least learn how the matter stood with him. 
If the worst came to the worst, he would not 
now lose more than three or four miles of 
fencing, and the grass off a corner of his run. 
Nevertheless, tired as he was, he could not 
bear the idea of going home without knowing 
the whole story. So he made his proposal. 
Medlicot, of course, made no objection. Each 
of the men offered to go with him, but he de- 
clined their services. ‘There is nothing to 
do,” said he, ‘‘and nobody to catch; and if 
the fire is burning, it must burn.” So he went 
alone. 

The words that he had uttered among his 
men had not been lightly spoken. He had 
begun to perceive that life would be very hard 
to him in his present position, or perhaps al- 
together impossible, as long as he was at en- 
mity with all those around him. Old squat- 
ters whom he knew, respectable men who had 
been in the colony before he was born, had ad- 
vised him to be on good terms with the Brown- 
bies, ‘ You needn't ask them to your house, 
or go to them, but just soft-sawder them when 
you meet,” an old gentleman had said to him. 
He certainly hadn’t taken the old gentleman’s 
advice, thinking that to “ soft-sawder” so great 
a reprobate as Jerry Brownbie would be hold- 
ing a candle to the devil. But his own plan 
had hardly answered. Well, he was sure, at 
any rate, of this—that he could do no good 
now by endeavoring to be civil to the Brown- 
bies. He soon came to the place where the 
fire had reached his fence, and found that it 
had burned its way through, and that the 
flames were still continuing their onward 
course. The fence to the north, or rather to 
the northwestward —the point whence the 
wind was coming—stood firm at the spot at 
which the fire had struck it. Dry as the wood 
was, the flames had not traveled upward against 
the wind. But to the south the fire was trav- 
eling down the fence. To stop this he rode 
half a mile along the burning barrier till he 
had headed the flames, and then he pulled the 
bushes down and rolled away the logs, so as to 
stop the destruction, As regarded his fence, 
there was less than a mile of it destroyed, snd 
that he could now ieave in security, as ths 
wind was blowing away from it. As for his 
grass, that must now take its chance. He 
could see the dark light of the low running 
fire; but there was no longer a mighty blaze, 
and he knew that the dew of the night was 
acting as his protector. The harm that had 
been as yet done was trifling, if only he could 
protect himself from further harm. After 
leaving the fire, he had still a ride of seven 
or eight miles through the gloom of the forest 
—all alone. Not only was he weary, but his 
horse was so tired that he could hardly get 
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him to canter for a furlong. He regretted 
that he had not brought the boy with him, 
knowing well the service of companionship to 
a tired beast. He was used to such troubles, 
and could always tell himself that his back 
was broad enough to bear them; but his des- 
olation among enemies oppressed him. Med- 
licot, however, was no longer an enemy. Then 
there came across his mind for the first time 
an idea that Medlicot might marry his sister- 
in-law, and become his fast friend. If he could 
have but one true friend, he thought that he 
could bear the enmity of all the Brownbies. 
Hitherto he had been entirely alone in his 
anxiety. It was between three and four when 
he reached Gangoil, and he found that the par- 
ty of horsemen had just entered the yard be- 
fore him. The sugar planter was so weak that 
he could hardly get off his horse. 

The two ladies were still watching when the 
cavalcade arrived, though it was then between 
three and four in the morning. It was Har- 
ry’s custom on such occasions to ride up to the 
little gate close to the veranda, and there to 
hang his bridle till some one should take his 
horse away; but on this occasion he and the 
others rode into the yard. Seeing this, Mrs. 
Heathcote and her sister went through the 
house, and soon learned how things were. 
Mr. Medlicot, from the mill, had come with 
a bone broken, and it was their duty to nurse 
him till a doctor could be procured from Mary- 
borough. Now Maryborough was thirty miles 
distant. Some one must be dispatched at once. 
Jacko volunteered, but in such a service Jacko 
was hardly to be trusted. He might fall asleep 
on his horse, and continue his slumbers on the 
ground. Mickey and the German both of- 
fered; but the men were so beaten by their 
work that Heathcote did not dare to take their 
offer. 

‘“*T'll tell you what it is, Mary,” he said to 
his wife, ‘there is nothing for it but for me 
to go for Jackson.” Jackson was the doctor. 
* And I can see the police at the same time.” 

“You sha’n’t go, Harry. You are so tired 
already you can hardly stand this moment.” 

“*Get me some strong coffee—at once. You 
don’t know what that man has done for us. I'll 
tell you all another time. I owe him more than 
a ride into Maryborough. I'll make the men 
get Yorkie up”—Yorkie was a favorite horse he 
had—‘‘ while you make the coffee; and I'll !ead 
Colonel”—Colonel was another horse, well es- 
teemed at Gangoil. ‘‘ Jackson will come quick- 
er on him than on any animal he can get at 
Maryborough.” And so it was arranged, in 
spite of the wife’s tears and entreaties. Harry 
had his coffee and some food, and started, with 
his two horses, for the doctor. 

Nature is so good to us that we are some- 
times disposed to think we might have dispensed 
with art. In the bush, where doctors can not 
be had, bones will set themselves; and when 
doctors do come, but come slowly, the broken 
bones suit themselves to such tardiness. Med- 
licot was brought in and put to bed. Let the 
reader not be shocked to hear that Kate Daly's 
room was given up to him, as being best suited 
for a sick man’s comfort, and the two ladies 
took it in turn to watch him. Mrs. Heathcote 
was, of course, the first, and remained with him 
till dawn. Then Kate crept to the door and 
asked whether she should relieve her sister. 
Medlicot was asleep, and it was agreed that 
Kate should remain in the veranda, and look in 
from time to time to see whether the wounded 
man required aught at her hands. She looked 
in very often, and then, at last, he was awake. 

“Miss Daly,” he said, “I feel so ashamed 
of the trouble I’m giving.” 

“Don’t speak of it. Itis nothing. In the 
bush every body, of course, does any thing for 
every body.” When the words were spoken 
she felt that they were not as complimentary 
as she would have wished. ‘You were to 
have come to-day, you know, but we did not 
think you’d come like this, did we ?” 

‘*T don’t know why I didn’t go home instead 
of coming here.” 

‘The doctor will reach Gangoil sooner than 
he could the mill. You are better here, and 
we will send for Mrs. Medlicot as soon as the 
men have had a rest. How was it all, Mr. 
Medlicot? Harry says that there was a fight, 
and that you came in just at the nick of time, 
and that but for you all the run would have 
been burned.” 

“Not that at all.” 

“He said so; only he went off so quickly, 
and was so busy with things, that we hardly 
understood him. Is it not dreadful that there 
should be such fighting? And then these hor- 
rid fires! You were in the middle of the fire, 
were you not?” It suited Kate’s feelings that 
Medlicot should be the hero of this occasion. 

“We were lighting them in front to put them 
out behind.” 

“And then, while you were at work, these 
men from Boolabong came upon you. Oh, Mr. 
Medlicot, we shall be so very, very wretched if 
you are much hurt, My sister is so unhappy 
about it.” 

‘* It’s only my collar-bone, Miss Daly.” 

**But that is so dreadful.” She was still 
thinking of the one word he had spoken when 
he had—well, not asked her for her love, but 
said that which between a young man and a 





young woman ought to mean the same thing. 
Perhaps it had meant nothing! She had heard 
that young men do say things which mean 
nothing. But to her, living in the solitude 
of Gangoil, the one word had been so much! 
Her heart had melted with absolute acknowl- 
edged love when the man had been brought 
through into the house with all the added at- 
traction of a broken bone. While her sister 
had watched, she had retired—to rest, as Mary 
had said, but in truth to think of the chance 
which had brought her in this guise into famil- 
iar contact with the man she loved. And then, 
when she had crept up to take her place in 
watching him, she had almost felt that shame 
should restrain her. But it was her duty; 
and, of course, a man with a collar-bone broken 
would not speak of love. 

“Tt will make your Christmas so sad for 
you,” he said. 

**Oh, as for that, we mind nothing about it 
—for ourselves. We are never very gay here.” 

‘But you are happy ?” 

“Oh yes, quite happy, except when Harry is 
disturbed by these troubles. I don’t think any 
body has so many troubles as a squatter. It 
sometimes seems that all the world is against 
him,” 

“We shall be allies now, at any rate.” 

‘*Oh, I do so hope we shall,” said Kate, put- 
ting her heuds together in her energy, and 
then retreat’ _ from her energy with sad awk- 
wardness when she remembered the personal 
application of her wish. “That is, I mean you 
and Harry,” she added, in a whisper. 

‘*Why not I and others besides Harry ?” 

**Tt is so much to him to have a real friend. 
Things concern us, of course, only just as they 
concern him. Women are never of very much 
account, I think. Harry has to do every thing, 
and every thing ought to be done for him.” 

“*T think you spoil Harry among you.” 

**Don’t you say so to Mary, or she will bu 
fierce.” 

“IT wonder whether I shall ever have a wife 
to stand up for me in that way ?” 

Kate had no answer to make. but she thought 
that it would be his own fault if he did not have 
a wife to stand up for him thoroughly. 

‘*He has been very lucky in his wife.” 

“T think he has, Mr. Medlicot; but you 
are moving about, and you ought to lie still. 
There! I hear the horses; that’s the doctor. 
I do so hope he won't say that any thing very 
bad is the matter.” 

She jumped up from her chair, which was 
close to his bed, and as she did so just touched 
his hand with hers. It was involuntary on her 
part, having come of instinct rather than will, 
and she withdrew herself instantly. The hand 
she had touched belonged to the arm that was 
not hurt, and he put it out after her, and caught 
her by the sleeve as she was retreating. ‘‘Oh, 
Mr. Medlicot, you must not do that; you will 
hurt yourself if you move in that way.” 

And so she escaped, and left the room, and 
did not see him again till the doctor had gone 
from Gangoil. 

The bone had been broken simply as other 
bones are broken; it was now set, and the suf- 
ferer was, of course, told that he must rest. 
He had suggested that he should be taken 
home, and the Heathcotes had concurred with 
the doctor in asserting that no proposition 
could be more absurd. He had intended to 
eat his Christmas dinner at Gangoil, and he 
must now pass his entire Christmas there. 

“The sugar can go on very well for ten 
days,” Harry had said. “I'll go over myself 
and see about the men, and I'll fetch your 
mother over.” 

To this, however, Mrs. Heathcote had de- 
murred successfully. ‘You'll kill yourself, 
Harry, if you go on like this,” she said. 

Bender, therefore, was sent in the buggy for 
the old lady, and at last Harry Heathcote con- 
sented to go to bed. 

“ My belief is, I shall sleep for a week,” he 
said, as he turned in. But he didn’t begin his 
sleep quite at once. ‘“‘I am very glad I went 
into Maryborough,” he said to his wife, rising 
up from his pillow. ‘‘I’ve sworn an informa- 
tion against Nokes and two of the Brownbies, 
and the police will be after them this afternoon. 
They won’t catch Nokes, and they can’t convict 
the other fellows. But it will be something to 
clear the country of such a fellow, and some- 
thing also to let them know that detection is 
possible.” 

*<Do sleep now, dear,” she said. 

** Yes, I will; I mean to. But look here, 
Mary; if any of the police should come here, 
mind you wake me at once. And, Mary, look 
here; do you know I shouldn't be a bit sur- 
prised if that fellow was to be making up to 
Kate.” 

Mrs. Heathcote, with some little inward 
chuckle at her husband’s assumed quickness of 
apprehension, reminded herself that the same 
idea had occurred to her some time ago. Mrs. 
Heathcote gave her husband full credit for 
more than ordinary intelligence in reference to 
affairs appertaining to the breeding of sheep 
and the growing of wool, but she did not think 
highly of his discernment in such an affair as 
this. She herself had been much quicker. 
When she first saw Mr. Medlicot, she had felt 
it a godsend that such a man, with the look 
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of a gentleman, and unmarried, should come 
into the neighborhood ; and, in so feeling, her 
heart had been entirely with her sister. For 
herself it mattered nothing who came or did 
not come, or whether a man were a bachelor, 
or possessed of a wife and a dozen children. 
All that a girl had a right to want was a good 
husband. She was quite satisfied with her 
own lot in that respect, but she was anxious 
enough on behalf of Kate. And when a young 
man did come, who might make matters so 
pleasant for them, Harry quarreled with him 
because he was a free-selector! ‘A free fid- 
dle-stick!” she had once said to Kate—not, 
however, communicating to her innocent sister 
the ambition which was already filling her own 
bosom. “Harry does take things up so—as 
though people weren’t to live, some in one way 
and some in another! As far as I can see, 
Mr. Medlicot is a very nice fellow.” Kate had 
remarked that he was ‘all very well,” and 
nothing more had been said. 

But Mrs. Heathcote, in spite of Harry’s aver- 
sion, had formed her little project—a project 
which, if then declared, would have filled Har- 
ry with dismay. And now the young aristo- 
crat, as he turned himself in his bed, made the 
suggestion to his wife as though it were all his 
own! 

‘*T never like to think much of these things 
beforehand,” she said, iniocently. 

“*T don’t know about thinking,” said Harry ; 
**but a giri might do worse. If it should come 
up, don’t set yourself against it.” 

‘** Kate, of course, will please herself,” said 
Mrs. Heathcote. ‘Now do lie dewn and rest 
yourself.” 

His rest, however, was not of long duration. 
As he had himself suggested, two policemen 
reached Gangoil at about three in the after- 
noon, on their way from Maryborough to Boo- 
labong, in order that they might take Mr. Med- 
licot’s deposition. After Heathcote’s depart- 
ure it had occurred to Sergeant Forrest of the 
police—and the suggestion, having been trans- 
ferred from the sergeant to the stipendiary 
magistrate, was now produced with magisterial 
sanction—that, after all, there was no evidence 
against the Brownbies. They had simply in- 
terfered to prevent the burning of the grass on 
their own run, and who could say that they 
had committed any crime by doing so? If 
Medlicot had seen Nokes with a lighted branch 
in his hand, the matter might be different with 
him; and therefore Medlicot’s deposition was 
taken. He had sworn that he had seen Nokes 
drag his lighted torch along the ground; he 
had also seen other horsemen—two or three, 
as he thought—but could not identify them, 
Jacko’s deposition was also taken as to the man 
who had been heard and seen in the wool-shed 
at night. Jacko was ready to swear point- 
blank that the man was Nokes. The police- 
men suggested that, as the night was dark, 
Jacko might as well allow a shade of doubt to 
appear, thinking that the shade of doubt would 
add strength to the evidence. But Jacko was 
not going to be taught what sort of oath he 
should swear. 

“My word!” he said. 
leg move? You go away.” 

Armed with these depositions, the ‘wo con- 
stables went on to Boolabong in search of 
Nokes, and of Nokes only, much to the chagrin 
of Harry, who declared that the police would 
never really bestir themselves in a squatter’s 
cause. “As for Nokes, he'll be out of Queens- 
land by this time to-morrow.” 


“Didn't I see his 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SERGEANT FORREST. 


Tue Brownbie party returned, after their 
midnight raid, in great discomfiture to Boola- 
bong. Their leader, Jerry, was burned about 
his hands and face in a disagreeable and un- 
sightly manner. Joe had hardly made good 
that character for “‘ fighting it out to the end” 
for which he was apt to claim credit. Bosco- 
bel was altogether disconcerted by his fali. 
And Nokes, who had certainly shown no apti- 
tude for the fray, was abused by them all as 
having caused their retreat by his cowardice ; 
while Sing Sing, the runaway cook, who knew 
that he had forfeited his wages at Gangoil, was 
forced to turn over in his heathenish mind the 
ill effects of joining the losing side. ‘‘ You big 
fool, Bos,” he said more than once to his friend 
the woodsman, who had lured him away from 
the comforts of Gangoil. ‘T’ll punch your head, 
John, if you don’t hold your row,” Boscobel 
would reply. But Sing Sing went on with his 
reproaches, and, before they had reached Boo- 
labong, Boscobel had punched the Chinaman’s 
head. 

**You’re not coming in here,” Jerry said to 
Nokes, when they reached the yard gate. 

‘* Who wants to come in? I suppose you're 
not going to send a fellow on without a bit of 
grub after such a night’s work ?” 

‘*Give him some bread and meat, Jack, and 
let him go on. There'll be somebody here aft- 
er him before long. He can’t hurt us; but I 
don’t want people to think that we are so fond 
of him that we can’t do without harboring him 
here. Georgie, you'll go too, if you take my 
advice, That young cur will send the police 
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here as sure as my name is Brownbie, and, if 
they once get hold of you, they'll have a great 
many things to talk to you about.” 

Georgie grumbled when he heard this, but 
he knew that the advice given him was good, 
and he did not attempt to enter the house. So 
Nokes and he vanished away into the bush to- 
gether—as such men do vanish— wandering 
forth to live as the wild beasts live. It was 
still a dark night when they went, and the re- 
mainder of the party took themselves to their 
beds. 

On the following afternoon they were ly- 
ing about the house, sometimes sleeping, and 
sometimes waking up to smoke, when the two 
policemen, who had already been at Gangoil, 
appeared in the yard. ‘These men were dress- 
ed in flat caps, with short blue jackets, hunting 
breeches, and long black boots—very unlike 
any policemen in the old country, and much 
more picturesque. They leisurely tied their 
horses up, as though they had been in the habit 
of making weekly visits to the place, and walk- 
ed round to the veranda. 

‘*Well, Mr. Brownbie, and how are you ?” 
said the sergeant to the old man. 

The head of the family was gracious, and 
declared himself to be pretty well, considering 
all things. He called the sergeant by his name, 
and asked the men whether they'd take a bit 
of something to eat. Joe also was courteous, 
and, after a little delay in getting a key from 
his brother, brought out the jar of spirits, which, 
in the bush, is regarded as the best sign known 
of thorough good-breeding. The sergeant said 
that he didn’t mind if he did; and the other 
man, of course, followed his officer’s example. 

So far every thing was comfortable, and the 
constables seemed in no hurry to allude to disa- 
greeable subjects. They condescended to eat 
a bit of cold meat before they proceeded to 
business. And at last the matter to be dis- 
cussed was first introduced by one of the Brown- 
bie family. 

“T suppose you’ve heard that there was a 
scrimmage here last night,” said Joe. The 
Brownbie party present consisted of the old 
man, Joe and Jack Brownbie, and Boscobel, 
Jerry keeping himself in the background be- 
cause of his disfigurement. The sergeant, as 
he swallowed his food, acknowledged that he 
had heard something about it. “And that’s 
what brings you here,” continued Joe. 

‘* There ain’t nothing wrong here,” said old 
Brownbie. 

**T hope not, Mr. Brownbie,” said the ser- 
geant. ‘‘I hope not. We haven't got any 
thing against you, at any rate.” Sergeant For- 
rest was a graduate of Oxford, the son of an 
English clergyman, who, having his way to 
make in the world, had thought that an early 
fortune would be found in the colonies. He 
had come out, had failed, had suffered some 
very hard things, and now, at the age of thirty- 
five, enjoyed life thoroughly as a sergeant of 
the colonial police. 

**You haven’t got any thing against any 
body here, I should think ?” said Joe. 

“Tf you want to get them as begun it,” said 
Jack, ‘‘and them as ought to be took up, you'll 
go to Gangoil.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Jack,” said his brother. 
** Sergeant Forrest knows where to go better 
than you can tell him.” 

Then the sergeant asked a string of ques- 
tions as to the nature of the fight; who had 
been hurt; and how badly had any body been 
hurt; and what other harm had been done. 
The answers to all these questions were given 
with a fair amount of truth, except that the lit- 
tle circumstance of the origin of the fire was 
not explained. Both Boscobel and Joe had 
seen the torch put down, but it could hardly 
have been expected that they should have been 
explicit as to such a detail as that. Nor did 
they mention the names of either their brother 
George or Nokes, 

“ And who was there in the matter ?” asked 
the sergeant. 

‘* There was young Heathcote, and a boy he 
has got there, and the two chaps as he calls 
boundary riders, and Medlicot, the sugar fel- 
low from the mill, and a chap of Medlicot’s I 
never set eyes on before. They must have ex- 
pected something to be up, or Heathcote would 
not have been going about at night with a tribe 
of men like that.” 

** And who were your party ?” 

** Well, there were just ourselves, four of us, 
for Georgie was here, and this fellow Boscobel. 
Georgie never stays long, and he wouldn’t be 
welcome if he did. He turned up just by chance 
like, and now he’s off again.” 

‘*That was all, eh ?” 

Of course they all knew that the sergeant 
knew that Nokes had been with them. ‘ Well, 
then, that wasn’t all,” said old Brownbie. “ Bill 
Nokes was here, whom Heathcote dismissed 
ever so long ago, and that Chinese cook of his. 
He dismissed him too, I suppose. And he dis- 
missed Boscobel here.” 

** No one can live at Gangoil any time,” said 
Jack. ‘‘ Every body knows that. He wants 
to be lord a’mighty over every thing. But he 
ain’t going to be lord a’mighty at Boolabong.” 

“And he ain’t going to burn our grass ei- 
ther,” said Joe. ‘‘It’s like his impudence com- 
ing on to our run and burning every thing be- 





fore him. He calls hisself a magistrate, but 
he’s not to do just as he pleases because he’s a 
magistrate. I suppose we can swear against 
him for lighting our grass, sergeant? There 
isn’t one of us that didn’t see him do it.” 

“ And where is Nokes?” asked the sergeant, 
paying no attention to the application made by 
Mr. Brownbie, junior, for redress to himself. 

** Well,” said Joe, ‘‘ Nokes isn’t any where 
about Boolabong.” 

** He’s away with your brother George ?” 

*T shouldn’t wonder,” said Joe. 

“Tt’s a serious matter lighting a fire, you 
know,” said the sergeant. ‘‘A man would have 
to swing for it.” 

**'Then why isn’t young Heathcote to swing ?” 
demanded Jack. 

“There is such a thing as intent, you know. 
When Heathcote lighted the fire, where would 
the fire have gone if he hadn’t kept putting it 
out as fast as he kept lighting it? On to his 
own run, not to yours. And where would the 
other fire have gone which somebody lit, and 
which nobody put out, if he hadn’t been there 
to stop it? The less you say against Heath- 
cote the better. So Nokes is off, is he ?” 

**He ain’t here, anyways,” said Joe. ‘‘When 
the row was over, we wouldn’t let him in. We 
didn’t want him about here.” 

‘**T dare say not,” said the sergeant. “ Now 
let me go and see the spot where the fight was.” 
So the two policemen, with the two young 
Brownbies, rode away, leaving Boscobel with 
the old man. 

**He knows every thing about it,” said old 
Brownbie. 

**if he do,” said Boscobel, “it ain’t no 
odds.” 

‘*Not a ha’porth of odds,” said Jerry, com- 
ing out of his hiding-place. ‘ Who cares what 
he knows? A man may do what he pleases 
on his own run, I suppose.” 

‘*He mayn’t light a fire as ‘ll spread,” said 
the old man. 

** Bother! Who’s to prove what’s in a man’s 
mind? If I'd been Nokes, I'd have staid and 
seen it out. I'd never be driven about the 
colony by such a fellow as Heathcote, with all 
the police in the world to back him.” 

Sergeant Forrest inspected the ground on 
which the fire had raged, and the spot on which 
the men had met; but nothing came of his in- 
spection, and he had not expected that any 
thing would come of it. He could see exactly 
where the fire had commenced, and could trace 
the efforts that had been made to stop it. He 
did not in the least doubt the way in which it 
had been lit. But he did very much doubt 
whether a jury could find Nokes guilty, even if 
he could catch Nokes. Jacko’s evidence was 
worth nothing, and Mr. Medlicot might be eas- 
ily mistaken as to what he had seen at a dis- 
tance in the middle of the night. 

All this happened on Christmas-day. At 
about nine o’clock the same evening the two 
constables re-appeared at Gangoil, and asked 
for hospitality for the night. ‘This was a mat- 
ter of course, and also the reproduction of the 
Christmas dinner. Mrs. Medlicot was now 
there, and her son, with his collar-bvne set, 
had been allowed to come out on to the veran- 
da, The house had already been supposed to 
be full, but room,as a matter of course, was 
made for Sergeant Forrest and his man. ‘It’s 
a queer sort of Christmas we’ve all been 
having, Mr. Heathcote,” said the sergeant, as 
the remnant of a real English plum-pudding 
was put between him and his man by Mrs. 
Growler. 

“ A little hotter than it is at home, eh?” 

**Indeed it is, You must have had it hot 
last night, Sir.” 

“Very hot, sergeant. We had to work un- 
commonly hard to do it as well as we did.” 

**Tt was not a nice Christmas game, Sir, was 
it?” 

“Eh, me!” said Mrs. Medlicot. ‘There’s 
nae Christmas games or ony games here at all, 
except just worrying and harrying, like sae 
many dogs at each other’s throats.” 

‘“‘And you think nothing more can be 
done?” Harry asked. 

“JT don’t think we shall catch the men. 
When they get out backward, it’s very hard to 
trace them. He’s got a horse of his own with 
him, and he'll be beyond reach of the police 
by this time to-morrow. Indeed, he’s beyond 
their reach now. However, you'll have got 
rid of him.” 

** But there are others as bad as he left be- 
hind. I wouldn’t trust that fellow Boscobel a 
yard.” 

‘*He won't stir, Sir. He belongs to this 
country, and does not want to leave it. And 
when a thing has been tried like that and has 
failed, the fellows don’t try it again. They 
are cowed like by their own failure. I don’t 
think you need fear fire from the Boolabong 
side again this summer.” 

After this the sergeant and his man dis- 
creetly allowed themselves to be put to bed in 
the back cottage; for in truth, when they ar- 
rived, things had come to such a pass at Gan- 
goil that the two additional visitors were hard- 
ly welcome. Bert hospitality in the bush can 
be stayed by no such considerations as that. 
Let their employments or enjoyments on hand 
be what they may, every thing must yield to 
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the entertainment of strangers. The two con- 
stables were in want of their Christmas dinner, 
and it was given to them with no grudging hand. 

As to Nokes, we may say that he has never 
since appeared in the neighborhood of Gangoil, 
and that none thereabouts ever knew what was 
his fate. Men such as he wander away from 
one colony into the next, passing from one sta- 
tion to another, or sleeping on the ground, till 
they become as desolate and savage as solitary 
animals. And at last they die in the bush, 
creeping, we may suppose, into hidden nooks, 
as the beasts do when the hour of death comes 
on them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Tue constables had started from Gangoil, 
on their way to Boolabong, a little after four, 
and from that time till he was made to get out 
of bed for his dinner Harry Heathcote was al- 
lowed to sleep. He had richly earned his rest 
by his work, and he lay motionless, without a 
sound, in the broad daylight, with his arm un- 
der his head, dreaming, no doubt, of some hap- 
py squatting land, in which there were no free- 
selectors, no fires, no rebellious servants, no 
floods, no droughts, no wild dogs to worry the 
lambs, no grass seeds to get into the fleeces, 
and in which the price of wool stood steady at 
two shillings and sixpence a pound. His wife 
from time to time came into the room, shading 
the light from his eyes, protecting him from 
the flies, and administering in her soft way to 
what she thought might be his comforts. His 
sleep was of the kind which no light, nor even 
flies, can interrupt. Once or twice she stooped 
down and kissed his brow, but he was altogeth- 
er unconscious of her caress. 

During this time old Mrs. Medlicot arrived ; 
but her coming did not awake the sleeper, 
though it was by no means made in silencé, 
The old woman sobbed and cried over her son, 
at the same time expressing her thankfulness 
that he should have turned up in the forest so 
exactly at the proper moment, evidently tak- 
ing part in the conviction that her Giles had 
saved Gangoil and all its sheep. And then 
there were all the necessary arrangements to be 
made for the night, in accordance with which 
almost every body had to give up his or her 
bed and sleep somewhere else. But nothing 
disturbed Harry. For the present he was al- 
lowed to occupy his own room, and he enjoyed 
the privilege. 

Kate Daly during this time was much dis- 
turbed in mind. The reader may remember— 
Kate, at any rate, remembered well—that, just 
as the doctor had arrived to set his broken 
bone, Mr. Medlicot, disabled as he was, had at- 
tempted to take her by the arm. He had cer- 
tainly chosen an odd time for a declaration of 
love, just the moment in which he ought to 
have been preparing himself for the manipula- 
tion of his fractured limb; but, unless he had 
meant a declaration of love, surely he would 
not have seized her by the arm. It was a 
matter to her of great moment. Oh, of what 
vital importance! The English girl living in a 
town, or even in what we call the country, has 
no need to think of any special man till some 
special man thinks of her. Men are fairly plen- 
tiful, and if one man does not come, another 
will. And there have probably been men com- 
ing and going in some sort since the girl left 
her school-room and became a young lady. 
But in the bush the thing is very different. It 
may be that there is no young man available 
within fifty miles—no possible lover or future 
husband, unless Heaven should interfere al- 
most with a miracle. To those to whom lov- 
ers are as plentiful as blackberries it may seem 
indelicate to surmise that the thought of such a 
want should ever enter a girl’s head. I doubt 
whether the defined idea of any want had ever 
entered poor Kate’s head. But now that the 
possible lover was there—not only possible, but 
very probable—and so eligible in many re- 
spects, living so close, with a house over his 
head and a good business ; and then so hand- 
some, and, as Kate thought, so complete a gen- 
tleman! Of course she turned it much in her 
mind, She was very happy with Harry Heath- 
cote. There never was a brother-in-law so 
good! But, after all, what is a brother-in-law, 
though he be the very best? Kate had al- 
ready begun to fancy that a house of her own 
and a husband of her own would be essential 
to her happiness. But then a man can not be 
expected to make an offer with a broken col- 
lar-bone—certainly can not do so just when the 
doctor has arrived to set the bone. 

Late on in the day, when the doctor had 
gone, and Medlicot was, according to instruc- 
tions, sitting out on the veranda in an arm- 
chair, and kis mother was with him, and while 
Harry was sleeping as though he never meant 
to be awake again, Kate managed to say a few 
words to her sister. It will be understood that 
the ladies’ hands were by no means empty. 
The Christmas dinner was in course of prepa- 
ration, and Sing Sing, that villainous Chinese 
cook, had absconded. Mrs. Growler, no doubt, 
did her best; but Mrs. Growler was old and 
slow, and the house was full of guests. It was 
by no means an idle time; but still Kate found 











an opportunity to say a word to her sister in 
the kitchen. 

“What do you think of him, Mary?” 

To the married sister ‘‘ him” would natural- 
ly mean Harry Heathcote, of whom, as he lay 
asleep, the young wife thought that he was the 
very perfection of patriarchal pastoral manli- 
ness; but she knew enough of human nature 
to be aware that the ‘‘him” of the moment to 
her sister was no longer her own husband. “I 
think he has got his arm broken fighting for 
Harry, and that we are bound to do the best we 
can for him.” 

“Oh yes; that’s of course. 
ry will feel that. 


I’m sure Har- 
He used, you know, to—to— 
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“They'll drop all that. now. _ Of course they 
could not be expected to know each other at 
the first starting. I shouldn't wonder if they 
became regular friends.” 

‘*That would be nice! After all, though you 
may be so happy at home, it is better to have 
something likeaneighbor. Don’t youthink so?” 

**Tt depends on who the neighbors are. I 
don’t care much for the Brownbies.” 

“They are quite different, Mary.” 

‘“*T like the Medlicots very much.” 

**T consider he’s quite a gentleman,”-said 
Kate. 

** Of course he’s a gentleman. Look here, 
Kate—I shall be ready to welcome Mr, Med- 


that is, not just to like him, because he is a free- | licot as a brother-in-law, if things should turn 
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out that way.” 
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“T didn’t mean that, Mary.” 

**Did you not? Well, you can mean §it if 
you please, as far as lam concerned. Has he 
said any thing to you, dear?” 

‘“* No.” 

** Not a word ?” 

**T don’t know what you call a word; nota 
word of that kind,” 

“T thought, perhaps—” 

**T think he meant it onee—this morning.” 

‘*T dare say he meant it.. _And if he meant 
it this morning, he won’t have. forgotten his 
meaning to-morrow.” 

‘¢'There’s no reason why he should mean it, 
you know.” 

‘* None in the least, Kate; is there?” 

‘“‘Now you're laughing at me, Mary. I 
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‘I thought, perhaps— ‘I think he meant it once—this morning.’ 
morrow.’ ”—CHAPTER XII. 
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‘Not a word?’ 


say he meant it. 


‘No.’ 
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“¢Has he said nothing to you, dear?’ 
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never used to Jaugh at you when Harry was 
coming. I was so glad, and I did every thing I 
could.” 

“Yes, you went away and left us in the 
Botapical Gardens.- I-remember. But, you 
see, there are no Botanical Gardens here; 
and the poor man couldn’t walk about if there 
were.” 

‘*T wonder what Harry would say if it were 
to be so.” 

‘** Of course he’d be glad-—for your sake.” 

‘*But he does so despise free-selectors! 
And then he used to think that Mr. Medlicot 
was quite as bad as the Brownbies. I wouldn't 
marry. any one to be despised by you and 
Harry.” 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 








